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FACT AND COMM ERNT 





HERE is perhaps no division of American busi- 
ness that is subjected to as many contrary in- 
fluences as that of general department-store mer- 

chandising. 
Within the last few months 


“No Prorit”’ we have had a country-wide 
SALES AND movement for quality with a 
THEIR LIKE capital Q, the “Buy American’”’ 


effort, and now New York 
comes into the limelight with a little domestic price 
controversy between two stores staging a 75th Anni- 
versary Sale and a “No Profit” sale. The Metropoli- 
tan newspapers are both at one and the same time 
the battle ground and the means of perpetuating the 
war on price. Offensive, defensive, and counter- 
offensive price engagements are fought daily within 
their pages in the effort to show Mr. and Mrs. John 
Public that now as never before is the time to bring 
reluctant dollars out of their hiding places and to 


spend them for these enticing materials so alluringly 
described. 


It would be idle for us to detail the various prices 





that are quoted on the merchandise items that belong 
to the stock of home furnishings in either store. Un- 
doubtedly, buyers in even the most remote cities have 
the full descriptions and prices of described merchan- 
dise laid on their desks within forty-eight hours, if not. 
less, of the time that they appeared in the New York 
papers. New York offices have been steadily bom- 
barded with inquiries from their out-of-town clients 
concerning the source of supply for the merchandise 
advertised. 

Gimbel Bros. frankly state that their distribution 
of better than $2,000,000 worth of fresh merchandise 
at or near actual cost will start the wheels of factories 
working, will give employment to 13,000 people for a 
period of weeks and will benefit consumers who take 
advantage of the sale. 

On the other hand, Macy’s, in marking the turning 
of their seventy-fifth business year have a laudable 
excuse for a sale promotion. 

Undoubtedly, both of these efforts will result in a 
tremendously increased volume for a period when 
business is normally in the doldrums, that is, for these 
two particular stores, but our sympathy goes out to the 
merchant in a remote city who having had neither the 











excuse nor the opportunity of preparation for a sim- 
ilar sale is harassed by the far-flung influence which 
percolates into the consciousness of his own local 
trade. 


We know that inside of twenty-four hours from 
the appearance of an advertisement advertising start- 
ling reductions by any New York retail store we can 
expect several telephone inquiries from New York 
buying agencies concerning the sources of supply for 
the sale in question. 


A “no profit” sale is surely no novelty for a de- 
partment store, for advertised “loss leaders” are an 
almost daily tonic prescribed for flagging departments. 
Retail merchandising in recent years, has, according 
to published statistics, used copious quantities of red 
ink, and while it may be that these particular sales 
may exercise a temporary benefit we will welcome 
the day when merchandise will again be exploited on 
another and more worthy basis than that of price. 


HE success of the carpet department of F. Schu- 

macher & Co. is significant of the trend of the 
times. 

The carpet trade has always been a merchandise 

proposition. Decorators have 
CARPETS SHOULD been regarded by the mill 
Be SHOWN men as more or less of a nui- 
Too sance and this attitude was 

shared in a large measure by 
many of the mill men in the upholstery and furniture 
trade. 

But F. Schumacher & Co., with vision and enter- 
prise, conceived the extraordinary thought that the 
decorators were just as much interested in walls and 
floors and floor treatments as window and furniture 
treatments, and a few years ago they gave over about 
3,000 sq. ft. of floor space to the demonstration of 
color in design in the Collins & Aikman carpeting, with 
the result that the business has been expanded until it 
now occupies 6,000 sq. ft. on the sixth floor of their 
building. 

For years the upholstery jobbers have followed 
very conservative lines, and, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous size of the showrooms of many of these houses, 
they have stuck very closely to piece goods for dra- 
peries and furniture coverings. We can readily con- 
ceive, however, where the decorator interested in the 
complete scheme of furnishings would appreciate the 
opportunity of finding all that he needs under the one 
roof, with the exception possibly of furniture, and the 
experience of F. Schumacher & Co., whose carpet con- 
tracts include some very highly important installations 
should be given full credit for having pioneered the 
way. 

There are four upholstery jobbers in this city 
who combined and under normal conditions, carry 
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$8,000,000 in stock; and there’s no way of estimating 
what the dozen or more other jobbers carry. 

It must be obvious that no decorator or mer- 
chandise buyer (having, as so many of them have, a 
department of interior decoration) can afford to ig- 
nore these stocks, representing as they do, advance 
thought, standards in taste, and a tremendous variety 
of selections. 

One jobber with no pretentions to being the larg- 
est tells us that under normal conditions he has 6,000 
accounts on his books and we doubt if there is a single 
one of these accounts that isn’t just as much interested 
in the right floor treatment as the right window treat- 
ment, and our views seem confirmed by the interest 
which is taken in the display of carpet examples in 
the Johnson & Faulkner exhibition now under way. 


ESPITE the curtailment of activities in 1932 
there is much of important record in Miss 
Mechlin’s Review of the year Volume XXIX of the 
American Art Annual just published. It is a very 
well collated history of the 
THE New AMERICAN year’s activities. It contains a 
Art ANNUAL directory of art museums and 
associations, a directory of art 
schools, a list of the art sales, a biographical directory 
—Who’s Who in Art—, a list of the periodicals; in 
brief a carefully considered and quick reference guide 
to all interested in the broad subject of the relation 
of art to industry. 


RUSSIAN ART SHOWN AT LORD & TAYLORS 

A large collection of art treasures from the Rus- 
sian Winter Palace was recently on display for sev- 
eral weeks at Lord & Taylor. 

This unusual collection was assembled by Dr. 
Armond Hammer who for many years volunteered 
his services to the Soviet Government as a medical 
doctor as well as caring for business interests of 
American concerns in that country. On the side he 
began collecting many of the art treasures formerly 
owned by the Romanoffs. In 1931 he secured per- 
mission to bring this assembled collection to the 
United States. 

This interesting collection includes chausables, 
copes, coronation banners, fine fabrics, cabinets, chairs, 
table service, including flat silver, china and porcelain, 
jewelry, icons, glassware, pottery, etc. With the ex- 
ception of the icons and a few fabrics and a small 
number of objects of art produced by the peasant 
classes, little of the native spirit prevails. 

This is most natural as the Romanoffs, who were 
of foreign origin, little sympathized or understood the 
native culture. Then again Russia was the last Euro- 


pean country to settle down and develop a national 
spirit. 








WOULD-BE 





DESTROYERS. OF 


AN INDUSTRY 


PRICE CHISELERS, SEEKERS OF SPECIAL DIS- 
COUNTS, SELLERS OF MERCHANDISE AT NO 
PROFIT ARE THOSE WHO ARE DOING THEIP 


UTMOST TO BRING ABOUT RUIN. 


WHAT 


MANUFACTURERS CAN DO TO COMBAT THEM 


E SOMETIMES wonder what is eventually to 

become of manufacturing businesses that have 
catered to the cut-price retail trade for so long that 
their very existence is jeopardized. 

Writing to a Pacific Coast retailer Dr. A. P. 
Haake, managing director of the National Association 
of Furniture Manufacturers, Inc., in response to a 
request for price concessions, extra discounts, and ex- 
tra datings for the purpose of promoting an anniver- 
sary Sale, said: 

“You say you must have price concessions. The 
manufacturer is already selling at cost or less. Last 
year our losses were 16% on sales. Reserves are 
gone; from 300 to 500 manufacturers are on the 
point of passing out after the 1200 who have already 
gone out of business and this is largely due to the 
damnable folly of yielding to the chiseling you men 
have exercised on them. Isn’t it time you quit hound- 
ing the poor devils for still lower prices? 

“Not only price concessions, but extra discounts! 
Man alive, but you are an optimist. 

“And then you propose to pass the shavings on 
to the public and make it necessary for your own com- 
petitors to go and do likewise! Why not take several 
sticks of dynamite and simply blow up the industry? 
It would be almost as effective and the pain would be 
dragged out over a shorter period.” 

This may seem harsh language but it is, we be- 
lieve, born of a desperate situation. The furniture in- 
dustry has suffered a high percentage of casualties 
but the losses in that industry are comparable to the 
losses in the companion materials of floor coverings, 
draperies, curtains, and the like. These losses, while 
not entirely chargeable to pressure brought to bear 
by the retail trade, are in a measure the result of re- 
tail chiseling submitted to because manufacturers are 
without the means to combat the pressure. 

If ever there was a time in the history of sev- 
eral industries that produce for the home furnishings 
field when manufacturers should band together for 
mutual self-protection that time is now. 

The other day a Newark store sold slip covers 





of glazed chintz to fit a bedroom armchair, made com- 
plete, welted seams and with a five-inch ruffled skirt, 
for 99 cents. Another store sold bedspreads 2 yards, 
22 inches long, 2 yards, 19 inches wide with a ruffled 
edge, welted seams, for $1.98. Still another store sold 
chintz bedspreads for 79 cents, and curtains to match 
for 79 cents. 

Another store offered fine mesh and coarse mesh 
curtains, as well as cottage sets, at 89 cents a pair, and 
cushion dot or plain marquisette Priscillas at 49 cents. 

Another store featured curtains at 47 and 49 
cents, respectively, while a store in the Middlewest 
is said to have sold 6,000 pairs of curtains at 55 cents, 
4,500 at 69 cents, and upwards of 1,000 pairs of sash 
curtains at 10 cents per pair. 

These prices represented not close-outs but live 
stock, and these are but a sample of the prices. 

For instance, there is on the market a five-piece 
scrim window set which wholesales at 17% cents, in- 
cluding valance, two side curtains, and two tie-backs 
—“a 25 cent retail number” we are told. 

Governor Lehman in urging the enactment of a 
minimum wage law for New York State depicted the 
victimization of women at the payment of $4.00 for 
a full work week, while not long since a magazine of 
general circulation recited conditions in a New Eng- 
land factory where seamstresses worked two weeks 
as beginners and when one of them asked for com- 
pensation at the end of the second two weeks the 
executive to whom she appealed took from his pocket 
$1.65 as the wages to which she was entitled. 

There seems to be no bottom to the price at which 
retail stores will aim irrespective as to quality, con- 
ditions of manufacture, or the ultimate result to the 
manufacturing industry. 

There is no man like Dr. Haake holding an 
executive position in the interests of the upholstery 
textile and curtain group and no individual with the 
authority to speak in their interests and hold manu- 
facturers together for the protection of living wages 
and a return on invested capital. 

It is patent to all that measures to restore living 
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prices and to promote the sale of worthy merchan- 
dise will never result from the getting together of re- 
tailers. Such a movement must be initiated by the 
parties most seriously injured by conditions—the 
manufacturers. And unless they do something the 
law of diminishing returns is, sooner or later, bound 
to bring about its own correction by writing finis to 
the eternal downward trend of the price scale. 

We listened the other day to a recital by Will H. 
Hayes of the benefits that have been brought about 
through legal cooperation and the mutual self-correc- 
tion of abuses and controversies in the moving-picture 
industry. Cooperation has been the means of saving 
millions of dollars and of preserving from ruinous 
competition an industry that was well on its way to 
self-extinction. 

Similar cooperation may be the way out of the 
morass of profitless production into which other 
manufacturing industries are slowly but inevitably 
sinking. 

In the experience of the moving-picture industry 
cooperation was the antidote for ruinous competition. 
It ought to be the way out for other industries as 
sorely pressed and as surely bound for disaster. 





MR. BLUMENTHAL DISCUSSES THE NEED FOR 
QUALITY MERCHANDISE 

IDNEY Blumenthal is little in sympathy with 

the tendency to meet conditions by cheapening 
qualities. “Every downward step is a grave mis- 
take and I doubt very much if a lower price is the 
thing that the retailer necessarily wants. To me it 
seems about the worst thing for the business at large, 
and should be opposed with every effort at his com- 
mand. 

“It is volume which absorbs the overhead of the 
retailer. Volume is made up of units and in the pres- 
ent economic situation there is a limit to the number of 
units consumers will buy.” 

“If this limited number of units is scaled down in 
price value by lower quality the retailer is simply fur- 
thering the decline of his volume. 

To illustrate: Assuming that the Retailer buys 
products at $30.00 and $20.00. Assuming further that 
commodity prices and lower cost of production have 
made it possible to buy this $30.00 article at $20.00, 
and the $20.00 article at $12.00. That ought to be the 
limit of the Retailer’s ambition to meet lower purchas- 
ing power. But when he gets beyond this and reduces 
his $30.00 quality to one that formerly sold at $20.00 
(now selling at $12.00) and he takes the $20.00 quality 
and reduces it to one formerly selling at $15.00 or 
$10.00 (below his former standards) he undermines 
the whole structure of Customer Confidence. 

“Tt would seem to me,” said Mr. Blumenthal, 
“that his job is to continue his $30.00 grade at $20.00 
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as he did before, to offer his $20.00 grade at $12.00 
and to buy a new grade which formerly sold at $50.00 
for $30.00, thus offering his customer buying his $30.00 
purchase a value of 66% more than he formerly could 
at the same price. And give the customer who buys 
his $30.00 purchase the chance to buy that quality at a 
price which gives him 50% more purchasing power for 
the same money. 

“In that manner the number of units sold would 
be reduced in price level only by the decline in com- 
modity prices and not by any decline in quality. It is 
this decline in quality which must be avoided at all haz- 
ards because it spells not only the breakdown of con- 
fidence in the laboriously created structure of integ- 
rity for which the firm stands, but it also destroys the 
very basis of profit, which is the money value of the 
volume of sales on which overhead charges are based. 

“The present period of readjustment, as com- 
pared with the long history of retail business is a rela- 
tively small one, but the long record of past achieve- 
ment on which the confidence of a retail house has been 
built up should not lightly be exposed to impairment 
by the tendency to refuse the anchorage of quality 
standard, and in its place to drift on the present hys- 
teria of price deflation. The Buyer who does not re- 
ceive definite instructions from the house as to main- 
tenance of quality policy, easily goes wrong by whit- 
tling and whittling prices to meet a fancied inferiority 
tendency of his entire customer public. 

“Your customers may for the moment withhold 
from the market because their pocketbooks keep them 
out of it. But you may be sure that they still appre- 
ciate Beauty and Intrinsic Value, Style Rightness and 
Serviceability, and Dependability, rather than pretence 
by a thin veneer of respectable appearance with which 
some merchandise is endowed, but which it will soon 
lose after it has been put to use.” 





CHANGE OF LAY-OUT AT R, H, WHITE CO. 


EVERAL important changes have been made re- 
S cently in the upholstery department of the R. H, 
White Co., including the moving of the department 
itself to the fifth floor. This floor, which is called the 
daylight floor, has windows on two sides, 

The department fronts on the elevators, and 
among other new features are fifty example windows, 
each treated differently, while the columns of the de- 
partment are also boxed in as window treatments. 

Attractive fixtures and tables make the depart- 
ment one of the most attractive in the Boston area. 
On the day of the opening of the re-arranged depart- 
ment, the day’s business is said to have been tripled. 





HE Curtain Shop, 23 Green St., Worcester, Mass., 
has changed its name to the Curtain & Drapery 
Shop, Inc., Robert Chafitz, treasurer. 














A LIVING ROOM IN WHICH 
COMFORT AND AN ATMOS= 
PHERE OF LUXURY ARE 
HAPPILY COMBINED 





if if THE BACKGROUND RATHER 
THAN THE FURNISHINGS WHICH 
GIVE THIS ROOM ITs CHARAC- 
TER AND ATMOSPHERE 


When the owner tires of it, repapering and slight rearrangement 
of furniture will create an almost wholly different interior at 
trifling expense. 










BUSINESS FOR 
THE DECORATOR 


HOW UTILIZING WALL PAPER TO 
CREATE AN INEXDPENSIVE CHANGE 
I~ A ROOM*’S APPEARANCE 
BROUGHT SALES OF OTHER FUR- 
NEISHINGES 


N these days the decorator who waits for business 
| to come to him will do little more than that—just 
wait. But if he will get out after business and at the 
same time exert a little ingenuity, suggesting a new 
slant to his proposition, there is business to be had. 

Consider the experience of a Long Island decora- 
tor with whom the writer talked recently. 

This man went to an old customer, a woman of 
means, but badly bitten by the economy bug. He tried 
to interest her in the redecoration of her living room, 
which badly needed it. His proposal was met with 
amused disdain. 

“Surely, Mr. Blank,” the woman said, “you can’t 
be serious in suggesting that I spend a lot of money 
in redecoration in these times?” 

“But the room needs it,” the decorator replied. 

“T admit that,” the woman said, “but even so— 
well, I’m not interested right now.” 

The couple was standing at the entrance of the 
living room. The decorator was about to leave when 
he was struck by an idea. He said: 

“For a paltry hundred dollars I could so change 
this room that you’d hardly know it and achieve an 
effect which would be practically that of a redecorated 
room.” 

“But how could you do that?” the customer asked, 
obviously interested. 

“If you will permit me,” the decorator answered, 
“T’ll demonstrate what I mean tomorrow.” 

From his small but select stock of wall papers the 
decorator chose a number of rolls of a pattern appro- 
priate to his customer’s living room. The next morn- 
ing he took these to his customer’s house and using 
thumb tacks fixed the paper to the wall for five or six 

feet on either side of one corner. Then he made a 
slight rearrangement of the furniture in this corner 
and called the customer to inspect his work. She was 
delighted with it and immediately ordered him to com- 
plete the job of redecorating her room by repapering 
and rearranging the furniture. 

“And the best part of it was that it didn’t stop 





Even the most costly types of wall paper give an effect which is 
splendid out of all proportion to their cost. 


there,” the decorator said when telling the writer of 
the experience. ‘When the job was finished the cus- 
tomer decided of her own accord that several pieces of 
furniture were made to look shabby and out of place 
in the new and bright surroundings which I had created 
for them. She discarded them and purchased other 
pieces to take their places. She ordered new glass cur- 
tains and I had her draperies cleaned and remade. I 
made a very handsome profit on the whole deal con- 
sidering the small amount of labor involved.” 

That is what wall paper plus intelligent selling 
did for.6mé decorator. There is no reason why a sim- 
ilarly clever promotion of wall paper shouldn’t do the 
same thing for decorators all over the country. The 
main essential is for decorators to convince themselves 
of the highly decorative possibilities of wall paper in 
proportion to its cost and to sell their conviction to 
their customers, especially to those customers who be- 
lieve they cannot afford the more expensive methods 
of redecoration involving wholesale changes in the 
room’s furnishings. 

The wall paper market today offers the finest 
lines of high grade papers that have ever been pre- 
sented to the American public. Anything, in any style, 
in any coloring that anyone might want is easily ob- 
tainable. Why shouldn’t the interior decorators make 
business for themselves as did the Long Island decora- 
tor whose experience we have here recorded, by urg- 
ing the wide use of this superlative but comparatively 
low-priced product? 

| oe 


































THE “POWER OF THE 
PRESS°’? IN DECORATIVE 
ADVICE 


I MAY be that conditions of inactivity in the 
| interior decorating field are to some extent due 
to the character of “tree” advice given in the daily 
newspapers. When such scholarly (?) and erudite 
pronouncements as the one hereinafter quoted may 
be obtained by the purchase of a three-cent news- 
paper, and when the benefits of such information 
are disseminated among thousands of readers who 
might be interested in the furnishing of a room 
similar to the one described, there would seem to 
be the probability of a great increase of housewifely 
accomplishment in the interior decoration field. 

Such contributions, under the guise of direct 
questions and answers to communications, (which 
they probably are) have the authority and prestige 
of a favorite family newspaper and woe betide the 
professional decorator who would presume to con- 
tradict the suggestions therein provided. 

The “urge” provided by assurance that such 
and such combinations would be “lovely” and “ac- 
cent the room smartly” will undoubtedly lead to 


~ 


Chicago Drapery Show. The group included E 
J. 


J. Erwig, Carson Pirie Scott & Co.; 
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A view of the special display typifying a modern store and arranged through the cooperation of a group of Chicago buyers at the 
Krogh. Marshall Field & Co., chairman ; R. . Backer, The Fair Store; 
J. W. Carlyle, Wieboldt Dept. Stores. 
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many attempts at materializing the vision thus 
described. 

Unfortunately decorators who have’ gone 
through the mill of training and experimental ex- 
perience work under no such favorable circum- 
stances as does this whole-souled columnist. Their 
business success is directly related to their ability 
to satisfy customers with the service they render. 
Their theories are demonstrated in the interpreta- 
tion offered by tangible elements of furnishment. 
[f they put a color on a wall or a fabric at a win- 
dow it is there and the decorator must stand or 
fall by the consequences. 

What is true of permanent applications, such as 
wall-paint or wood finish, is true of all color sug- 
gestions. They must stand the test of practice as 
well as of theory. 

There are no refuges of nomenclature like 
“coppery zinnia” and “rosy zinnia,” whatever these 
terms may mean. The decorator has to suggest 
and supply a definite material, (color, design, tex- 
ture, form, proportion) something of commercial 
adaptability to a real home, for while he may in- 
dulge in descriptive imagery, he gets paid only for 
satisfactory merchandise, subject to the criticism 
of his customer as well as of all his customer’s 
friends. 

We deprecate the practice of publishing such 


(Continued on page 42) 




















































THE STIMULUS. 
OF COLOR 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL INFLUENCE 
OF FLOWERS AS DEMONSTRATED 
BY DAVID BURPEE, THE FLORIST. 
A STRANGE EXPERIENCE IN DE=- 
PRESSION DAYS 


£6 OU know the old saying that the man on ‘the 

inside never sees the beauties of the forest’, 
and I guess that’s so. Cheney Bros, had to go down 
to Warren Street to the china and glassware trade 
to get somebody with a fresh outlook, in designs, 
and everyone knows the Creange experience, Per- 
sonally, | have got the biggest impetus that has been 
given to my department through the experiences of 
a farmer named David Burpee in Pennsylvania who 
raises flowers, sells seeds, and does the biggest busi- 
ness in this line in the world, and he set me thinking.” 

The speaker was one of the best known buyers 
in New York but he had been living too much within 
the forest and he hadn’t got in the outskirts to see 
the skyline and the conformations, the shadows and 
lights—he had been too much in the monotony of 
close confinement. 

David Burpee doesn’t know the first thing about 
decoration. He doesn’t know period styles, but he 
does know people. He has put folks all under a 
microscopic examination for their tendencies in gar- 
dening ; he has analyzed whole sections of the country. 
He used to do a big business in vegetables and vege- 
table gardens not with farmers alone but with sub- 
urban folks. 

In previous periods of depression folks went in 
for growing vegetables as an economy, but today 
they can buy vegetables so cheap that they don’t 
bother with vegetables; they’re going strong on 
flowers. for the cheer of the coloring. 

Mr. Burpee’s experience ought to be passed on 
to every decorator who thinks he knows what he 
is doing because his business in flowers and flower 
culture has increased steadily even through the worst 
days of disheartening depression. In 1932 it was 
way ahead of 1931, and thus far in 1933 the increase 
continues, and he attributes it entirely to the cheeri- 
ness of flowers and the fact that people want color 
and life and beauty around them. 

“T sometimes look in the florists’ shops in the 
high rental neighborhoods,” continued the buyer, “and 
wonder how they live but they are all doing pretty 
well; people are buying flowers and they are growing 





To offset the moment’s mood, fabrics such as the above in Na- 
ture’s gay coloring are in demand, This example is shown by 
courtesy of Miller Bros. 


flowers because they find comfort in flowers, and then 
I remembered hearing a woman not long ago say- 
ing to one of my salesmen: 

“Oh dear no, don’t show me anything so deadly. 
I get gloom enough nowadays without gloom in fur- 
nishings. Show me something cheery and bright.’ 

“Now five years ago that woman would have 
been thinking along the lines of grey landscape paper 
and dull-toned carpet with ecru casement curtains— 
everything quiet and subdued—but today, no. If 
she buys anything new it’s got to be cheerful at least, 
and if she doesn’t buy anything she goes out to the 
florist and jazzes her old furnishings with flowers, 
perhaps artificial flowers. 

“So with Burpee’s experience, I started in to 
take stock of things and I found sure enough that 
floral chintzes and cretonnes in the gayest kind of 
colors were more popular than they ever were. I 
found that some of my slow selling stuffs were lack- 
ing in color vitality, and I have found that the quieter 
tones of ready-made draperies sold better if trimmed 
with gay colors and gay holdbacks, fabric, brass or 
glass. 

“According to Burpee, people are taking to color 
in flowers as a tonic, and this trend applies just as 
much to home furnishings as to the garden. 

“In 1932 Mr. Burpee got 7,218 more orders for 
flower seeds than in 1930. Today they figure out 
nearly 10 per cent more than a similar period of a 
year ago. Last year he had 300 acres in. sweetpeas 
and sent out more than 1,000,000 packages. This 
year he has increased his acreage in this one flower 
alone to 400 acres, and he is frank to admit that it 
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is not due to his skill or his business ability but solely 
to the color influence in these days of anxiety. 

“There’s nothing new in the psychology of color 
or in the value of florals in design. The influence 
of flowers has been known for years. Indeed, in 
Japan they make a study even of the arrangement 
of flowers. Throughout the ages, in the days of the 
Egyptian lotus, down through the exquisite work 
of Pillemont, flowers have been always the basis of 
ornament but today they make a distinctly emotional 
appeal, and I am bearing that everlastingly in mind,” 
said the buyer, “and conducting my department ac- 
cordingly.” 


SLOANE’S NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY 


N March 2, W. & J. Sloane celebrated their 
QO ninetieth birthday. On this date, in 1843, Wm. 
Sloane, founder of the firm, opened his doors for 
business at 245 Broadway. Later the firm removed to 
19th Street and Broadway, and within the memory of 
present contemporaries, took up its present quarters 
at Fifth Avenue and 47th St. The anniversary was 
recognized by a three-day store-wide sale. 


NEW ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OFFICES 


T the annual meeting of the Architectural League 

of New York, Loomis Harmon was elected 

president; D. Putnam Brinley, first vice-president ; 

Ernest Wise Keyser, Noel Chamberlin, Otto W. 

Heingke, and Ralph T. Walker, vice-presidents ; Archi- 

bald M. Brown, secretary, and Giles Whiting, of the 
Persian Rug Manufactory, treasurer. 
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TO FURNISH FEDERAL EXPOSITION BUILDING 

T WAS reported in the official organ of A CEN- 

tury of Progress International Exposition that 
Wm. R. Moore of Chicago, president of the American 
Institute of Interior Decorators, has been selected by 
United States Commissioner Harry S. New to design 
and execute the furnishings and decoration of the re- 
ception rooms and offices of the commission in the 
Federal Building at the Exposition. 


S. P. BROWN CO. LEASE —— IN FREEPORT, 


EGOTIATIONS recently concluded add _ the 
floor covering and drapery department in the 
Stukenberg & Borchers store, at Freeport, IIl., to the 
number of leased departments operated by the S. P. 
Brown Co. of New York. This new department will 
occupy practically the entire third floor of the store 
and will be entirely revamped, new fixtures installed 
and the stocks completely replenished. 

A manager has not yet been decided upon but it 
is likely that somebody in some of the other units will 
be promoted to the position as it is the policy of the 
company to do this wherever possible. 


NEW DEPARTMENT OPENING IN LOS ANGELES 
HE DYAS CO., Inc., Los Angeles, are to open 
a new furniture, floor covering, and drapery de- 
partment under the direction of Roy Cheesebro, for 
fourteen years buyer for Bullock’s and more recently 
in charge of Walker’s furniture department in the 
same city. It is said that the department will special- 
ize in merchandise of the better sort and the store 
will be operated on a strictly cash basis. 








Entrance to the Chintz Shop of Hutzler Bros., Baltimore. 
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SHOP 








URING the last few years con- 
ditions in the interior decorative 
trade have undergone _ successive 
changes. 
The most recent development, 
which occurred, largely in connection 
Knicknack with what is normally called holiday 
maple or wal business, was the installation by in- 
Company. terior decorative stores of gift and 
small wares sections. In the New 
York area several decorative establishments utilized 
their show windows for the purpose of displaying in- 
cidental bric-a-brac of gift character, while others 
whose establishments did not boast a show window 


made a generous display of similar objects within the 
store. 





This development which was perhaps intended to 
tide over an emergency period bids fair to attain a 
more or less permanent status in interior decorative 
studios. After all, there seems no 
reason why a decorative shop 
should not add to its interests 
types of stock of the “pick-up” 
variety which have a strong eye 
appeal to their clients. 


Little by little in recent years 
decorators have carried more and 
more of a stock of incidental 
pieces and occasional furniture, 
and indeed some of the proprietors 
make annual trips abroad for the 
purpose of undertaking the direct 
importation of unusual pieces dis- 
covered in their travels, 


This seems to have overcome 
the old disinclination of the deco- 
rator to establish a stock of goods 
for sale. This disinclination was 
founded perhaps on the thought 
that the possession and ownership 
of stock would influence the deco- 
rators suggestions to his client 








Lacquered tea or coffee table. Ed Roos of 
Forest Park. 
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Pueblo pottery and lamp. Fred Leighton’s Indian Trading Post. 


whereas sales made from samples or suggestions con- 
cerning materials to be purchased for the client’s ac- 
count would be free from all suspicion of bias or self- 
interest which might enter into the suggestions if they 
concerned stock on hand. 

To our mind there has never been any question 
as to the sincerity of the decorator’s suggestion and 
advice concerning proposed materials even if those 
materials happened to be goods contained in the deco- 
rator’s stock. As a matter of fact, the actual posses- 
sion by the decorator of goods which he had purchased 
for re-sale was tantamount to a guarantee of their 
suitability for decorative purposes. We could never 
see any reason why a decorator should refrain from 
the purchase of articles of known worth and desira- 
bility merely because there would be a condition of 
self-interest in promoting their re-sale. 


And who of the decorative fraternity having an 
established clientele hesitates to acquire a “find” in 
antiques or an especially meri- 
torious product of the loom or 
workshop when the price insures 
a profitable turnover to a known 
or prospective customer? There 
is the same application of dis- 
criminating selection and the same 
thought of ultimate placemen: 
which might the more rather en- 
courage a customer to purcnase 
“from the floor” instead of from 
sample and representation. 


The reputation and the stand- 
ing of an interior decorator is a di- 
rect outgrowth of the success of 
his installations and no decorator 
of commonsense, let alone one of 
integrity, would run the risk of 
spoiling that reputation by the in- 
stallation of unworthy materials 
whatever might be the circum- 
stances under which they might be 
procured for installation. 
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Knicknack 
Rack, antique 
maple or wal- 
nut. Kirsch 
Company, 








We know of decora- 
tors, and we have in mind 
one in particular, who 
qualifies as a dealer, who 
habitually buys piece 
goods for stock and is en- 
titled to the lowest whole- 
sale price direct from the 
manufacturer. In this in- 
stance his possession of 
stock can carry a price 
advantage to his client be- 
cause his method of buy- 
ing entitles him to a price 
that the average decora- 
tor, compelled to buy only 
from a cut-order house, could not obtain. 


Nursery lamp. Syracuse Orna- 
mental Cc. 


What is true of textiles is also true of bric-a-brac 
and occasional furniture. When a decorator buys only 
on order for his clients, while he may have the entire 
field of production to choose from, it is doubtful if 
his powers of discrimination will be any more sharply 
attuned to the needs of his client than they would be 
if he was venturing in the purchase of stock. 

We are, however, not now considering so much 
the matter of stocking major items of decorative equip- 
ment as we are 
of the lesser ele- 
ments of deco- 
ration trays, 
lamps, pictures, 
objets d’art, cof- 
fee tables, hang- 
ing shelves, 
screens, mirrors. 
book 


desk sets, 


ends, vases, 
bridge equip- 
ment, and a 
thousand and 
one exclusive 
items of home 
adornment and 
conven t- 


ence that, while 





taking up little 


Mahogany hanging shelf. Grow & Cuttle, Inc. 


room and in- 

volving no great 

investment of stock, are constant promoters of turn- 
over, create an atmosphere of interest and add imme- 
diate and profitable interest to the selling environment 
of a shop. 

We are, we confess, more encouraged to advocate 
the adding of decorative minutiae to the stocks of 
decorative shops because of our knowledge that ven- 
tures in this direction have paid a profitable return 
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in the season just past when the more staple interests 
of the decorator have somewhat flagged. 

We do not expect the decorator to become merely 
a competitor of the popular-priced stores and depart- 
mental sections in the neighborhood because we ex- 
pect that the same educated taste which guides the 
decorator in his normal pursuits would apply in this 
field also, and that there is 
available plenty of exclusive 
distinguished artistic non-price 
competitive bric-a-brac items 
such as those we have men- 
tioned that may be turned 
over with satisfaction to both 
decorator and client. 

In connection with this 
discussion we present illus- 
trations of several items of 
intrinsic furnishing merit that 
are typical of the kind of 
thing we have in mind. 








TESTIMONIAL dinner 
to Charles Mentrup and 
T. J. Breslin, both of whom have been in the floor 
covering trade for fifty years, was tendered at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York, Tuesday, January 
17th. Over four hundred friends and associates were 
in attendance. Speakers included John Sweetzér, pres- 
ident of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., James 
Keilor, vice-president of B. Altman & Co., and M. K. 
Karagheusian of A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc. Frank 
Michaeleon was toast master. 


Sheraton sewing basket. 
Grow’ & Cuttle, Inc. 





Tray stand, lacquered and marbleized. Ed 
oos of Forest Park. 





FLOOR COVERINGS 
FOR THE VICTO- 
RIAN ROOM 


DESCRIBING SOME OF THE APPRO-=- 
PRIATE PATTERNS NOW ON THE 
MARKET 


E quote from a letter recently received from 
an inquiring decorator: 


“T have been asked to decorate a living-room and 
dining-room in the modified Victorian style which is 
now having some popularity. I have decided on the 
type of draperies, the furniture, the wall coverings, 
but I am doubtful about the kind of floor coverings 
to suggest. My recollection of Mid-Victorian floor 
coverings are that they were somewhat over ornate 
and colorful affairs. Of course, this type, even if 
obtainable, would not be suitable today. What can I 
suggest as a substitute?” 


According to our recollections of the Victorian 
period which we have come to look upon as extremely 
interesting in art, in literature and in home decora- 
tion, the styles in floor coverings were by no means 











Victorian rose in pleasing colors against a black ground. Shown 
by the Mohawk Carpet Co. 


limited to the over ornate, over colorful affairs which 
our correspondent mentions. True it is, there were 
cabbage rose patterns in plenty especially among the 
cheaper grades of carpets-but there were also a large 
number of designs and color schemes which were re- 
strained and in good taste. During the Victorian 
period there were numerous people of refinement who, 
while conforming to the general style in decoration, 
never went to those ex- 
tremes of over decoration 
which unfortunately, until 
just recently, we took as 
representing the entire 
decorative taste of the era. 
These people demanded 
furniture, furnishings and 
floor coverings which did 
not offend their artistic sen- 
sibilities and it is the prod- 
ucts made to meet their re- 
quirements which in design, 
in coloring, in character 
have aroused our present 
day interest in the Victo- 
rian. 

In order to answer our 
correspondent, we wrote to 
and interviewed a number 
of the prominent floor cov- 
ering manufacturers. The 
results of our investigation 





The two carpets at top are good 

examples from the Bigelow-Sanford 

Carpet Co. line. At the bottom is 

one of the Firth Carpet Co.’s Vic- 
torian chintz patterns. 
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are tabulated below and some of the patterns carried 
in stock by three or four of the concerns are illus- 
trated on this page. 

The Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. offer four num- 
bers (two of which we illustrate). These seem to us 
as quite in the spirit of the Victorian mode. One is: 
Imperial Sandringham, a deep-piled carpet having a 
striking floral pattern on a black ground; an Im- 
perial Aubusson shows a reproduction of a free 
floral Aubusson carpet in tones of old yellow, char- 
treuse, ivory and various rose tones on a soft yellow- 
rose ground; another Imperial Aubusson carries a 
reproduction of a Louis XVI pattern with oyster and 
ivory medallions containing bouquets of roses sur- 
rounded by old gold scrolls and wreaths of flowers 
on a soft green ground; the Hookloom comprising 
large scale floral designs reproduced from 19th cen- 
tury hooked rugs. 

The Mohawk Carpet Co. are offering two very 
suitable numbers. One (see illustration) of these is 
a modified Victorian rose effect in soft shades of rose, 
beige, gold, blue, green and mauve on a black ground. 
The other is a foliage design also on a black ground. 
This is more of an all over pattern and is brought out 
in bright shades of green, rose, blue, mauve, beige 
and gold. 

The Firth Carpet Co. offers their Victorian Chintz 
Rug with four backgrounds—rose, taupe, peach, or- 
chid and black. The pattern is as the name implies 
in the floral chintz manner utilizing natural colors 
slightly modified. 

M. J. Whittall Associates report that they have 
taken heed of the demand for Victorian types and 
have several patterns in preparation. They expect 
these to be ready for the market shortly. 

W. & J. Sloane as agents for Alexander Smith & 
Sons send us a number of examples of considerable 
variety and interest. These were received, unfortun- 
ately too late for any of them to be included among 
our illustrations. Some are typical Victorian floral 
patterns of an open variety and some border on the 
Oriental type of design. Grounds are in all instances 
subdued, although the colorings are in a gayer spirit. 

The carpets described above are by no means all 
that the market affords. All, however, have the cor- 
rect Victorian atmosphere, all are in the best of taste 
and should meet the requirements of many of the 
decorators at present working in the Victorian style. 





DRAPERY DEPARTMENT SPONSORS LECTURE 
N CELEBRATION of a complete re-arrange- 
ment of the drapery department and its removal 
to the sixth floor, Jas. McCreery & Co. sponsored a 
talk in the department by Miss Rose Mary Fiske, of 
House and Garden on the subject, “Spring Tonics for 
Lifeless Rooms.” A space with an elevated platform 
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was cleared at the edge of the department where it 
joins the lamp section and practically in the center of 
the entire floor. Chairs were provided for the group 
of some 350 women who were present and a spirited 
talk was enjoyed by the McCreery guests. 

The department in its new location has been given 
a very attractive arrangement. Around each of the 
columns there has been erected a triangular structure 
providing, in each case, three complete facsimile win- 
dows each tastefully draped and curtained. In addi- 
tion, there are several bays also provided with a win- 
dow so that all told the department has about seventy 
complete examples of well-draped windows on dis- 
play. 

In addition, there are draped beds and dressing 
tables, and throughout the department are several 
groupings of fabric displays showing ensemble ma- 
erials for furniture, draperies, etc., in harmonious 
relationship with appropriate trimmings. 

Considerable originality is displayed in the 
drapery treatments shown in the model windows, 
some incorporating the use of new fabrics adapted 
from the dress trade, others showing new arrange- 
ments of standard drapery material. 

One of the noteworthy materials adapted from 
the dress field is a pique shown in plain white as 
well as in a lattice printed pattern. The white pique 
was trimmed with a red braid and lined in white, 
while a folding white windowshade with red gathering 
straps completed the harmony. 

Moire printed chintz, Scotch plaids, ginghams, 
florals and stars, all tastefully treated and adequately 
trimmed, lent an air of summery freshness to the de- 
partment in its initial display in its new quarters. 

Several new fixtures in gray maple replace the 
usual tables for the display of yard goods, the new 
fixtures being shorter and the edges are built up to 
provide a shallow bin which keeps the roll fabrics in 
place. 

Prices of the various drapery arrangements and 
materials are freely displayed. 
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A new de- 
velopment in’ 
outdoor _ fur- 
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FROM NOW ON- 


LESSONS FROM THE PRESENT 
SITUATION IN FINANCE AND 
BUSINESS WHICH MAY BE 
OVERLOOKED 


HILE business in general has received with 

great amiability the declaration of a bank holi- 
day and the various interferences by which the bank 
moritoria were accompanied, the great significance of 
such an occurrence may be missed*by many people too 
close to immediate worries to be able to take the long 
view with reference to business as a whole. 

For instance, the manufacturer, desperately con- 
cerned about the meeting of his payroll, collections and 
other financial obligations, will hardly have either the 
leisure or the inclination to look back of the present 
condition and to analyze the train of events which 
have culminated in the temporary but complete cessa- 
tion of banking facilities. Unless analyses of this 
character are resolved upon, such lessons as may be 
drawn from the experience to the advantage of fu- 
ture transactions are likely to be entirely missed. 


This is a good time, for instance, to take any 
business figuratively apart and see just what kind of 
business and how good a business it really is. 


If the business is a wholesale or manufacturing 
enterprise this is a good time to scan the various func- 
tions which contribute to its operation: has the de- 
signing and development end kept pace with changing 
demands and modern uses? Has the credit end safe- 
guarded against a too liberal interpretation of credit 
necessities and at the same time helped to build good 
will? Has the selling division been handicapped by 
lack of cooperation in the main office? Has its person- 
nel been kept up to standard, or have brighter and 
more enterprising competitors lured away your most 
aggressive selling representatives ? 


In a retail business there are many things that 
in a breathing space such as occurs when a new ad- 
ministration takes office in Washington, can be ana- 
lyzed and weighed. 

We have in mind first, the tremendous drive for 
retail volume. In the light of events, what has it ac- 
complished ? 

In the “loss leader” field to create purchasing 


traffic the drug store has occupied such a prominent 


place that its operation has been subjected to the scru- 
tiny of the Government Census of Distribution. 

It reports that of the 40,000 customers who pat- 
ronized thirteen St. Louis drug stores, over a period 
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covered by the scrutiny, only one out of eight pur- 
chasers of cut-price items made a second purchase, 
and in most cases the second purchase was also a cut- 
price item read off from.a list which the purchaser 
brought with him. 

If, with the tremendous volume of pick-up mer- 
chandise that the drug store carries, items of every- 
day household use of which merely the sight should 
be a reminder of purchasability, seven out of every 
eight customers are oblivious, to all but the cut-price 
item that was the object of the call it is hardly likely 
that the big dry goods emporiums have made the plan 
a pronounced success. If only one ut of eight, 
brought into the dry goods store by the pulling power 
of an advertised price sale could be induced to make 
a companion purchase, a worthwhile lesson could be 
gleaned from an analysis of the facts. 

The mounting costs of overhead in many lines of 
business, comprising as they do free service of one 
kind and another and expensive promotions of vari- 
ous sorts, might also be analyzed to determine just 
how much a business success from the standpoint of 
continuity and profit is dependent upon these types 
of service and promotion. 

It used to be said that it costs as much to deliver 
a spool of thread as it does to deliver a fifty dollar 
dress. But does it, or does it cost a great deal more, 
considering the cost of performance as compared with 
the total of the sale? 

In the survey of grocery costs made in Louisville, 
Kentucky, by the Census of Distribution, it was de- 
termined that a clerk’s time cost one cent per minute. 
Supposing he made a sale of a five-cent item every 
two minutes, the cost of the sale of that item would 
be 40 per cent. and if instead of selling a five cent item 
every two minutes he sold five times that much, the 
cost of the sale would drop to 8 per cent. 

If it takes proportionately five minutes of a de- 
livery man’s time to deliver a $50 dress, and if it takes 
the same length of time to deliver a five cent spool of 
thread, the proportionate cost of that delivery service 
increases about 1,000 per cent. 

It is true that an analysis of such a transaction 
might not result in relieving the merchant of the ne- 
cessity of delivering even the smallest items for which 
a customer might telephone, but, on the other hand, 
it is not impossible that an appeal to the customers to 
carry small parcels with them as is done at Christmas 
time might result in a considerable saving to the mer- 
chants of any town who would cooperate for the pro- 
motion of such a movement. 

We are not thinking alone of possible economies 
that might be effected. 

There aie possibilities of devising more effective 
ways of performing specified routine operations; of 

(Continued on page 56) 











PICTURE PLAY 
REVIVES INTEREST 


IN BATIK CLOTHS 


“YTRANGE indeed 
be) are some of the 
origins of fashion 
trends and develop- 
ments. 


We are all fa- 
miliar with the his- 
tory of the tremen- 
dous popularity of the 
Indiennes which fol- 
lowed the most dras- 
tic prohibitory de- 
crees in the reign of 
Louis XIV when even 
convents and court 
palaces produced sur- 
reptitiously the proscribed textiles. 

In our own days fashions develop almost over 
night from awakened consciousness or some circum- 
stance far removed from the ultimate fashion trend 
that it has set in motion. 

The latest development of this character, which 
some believe is destined to have a strong influence on 
the home furnishing trades, is the revival of interest 
in Javanese patterns that has followed the showing 
of “Goona Goona”’ (The Love Powder), a picture 
filmed on the Island of Bali, with native men and 
women representing the characters of the story. The 
play, of course, is rich in Balinese costuming, a type 





Javanese, of the better class, Djokja. 





A group of Balinese, from the picture ‘“‘Goona Goona.” 
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of costume per- 
haps better 
known to us 
through our fa- 
miliarity with 
the clothes of 
its neighboring 
island, Java. 





< Javanese woman putting on kain pandjang. 
The show The ee 2 A we! all os = is 
i ic- minus the panelle rder, whic enotes 
ing of the pic ae acaene 
ture, “Goona 


Goona,” through 

the distribution of the First Division Exchanges, Inc., 
in the late fall last year, was immediately followed by 
the appearance of Javanese textures in beach costumes. 
A new fashion note had been sounded and Javanese 
prints by themselves and in combination with other 
fabrics experienced a sharp demand for beach wear. 
This was followed by the re-introduction of Javanese 
prints for interior furnishings, and it was found that 
the subdued harmonious colors and the random de- 
signs common to these cloths were particularly well 
adapted for use with modernistic furniture, a trend 
of particular interest to our trade. 

The popularity of batik effects started at the 
northern beaches in the late summer, and, as we un- 
derstand it, continued through the winter resorts of 
the south and wherever the picture, “Goona Goona,” 
has been shown, the appeal of Balinese designs has 
created an interest in all types of native oriental cloths. 

The adaptation of these fabrics for curtains and 
bedspreads in this connection is one of the repetitions 
which history sometimes perpetrates. 

The toiles Indiennes mentioned at the beginning 
of this article were literally fabrics for wearing ap- 
parel. The titled ladies of the French court adapted 
the fabrics of East India for their own dress effects, 
and, when importation was prohibited, bootleg substi- 
tutes were highly popular. It was not until later that 
their use for furniture and interior decoration con- 
stituted a permanent fashion which has continued to 
this day, and so in adapting Balinese and Javanese 
textiles to both dress and furnishings in America we 
are according the same type of appreciation as was 
accorded artisans of East India in the XVII Century. 
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While there are not any great quantities of Java- 
nese textiles in the hands of American importers, it 
is safe to prophesy that should the demand assume 
promising proportions a sufficient supply would: readi- 
ly be forthcoming. In addition thereto a domestic 
producer has developed a line of silk batik effects for 
clothing purposes on a fabric that is suitable for fur- 
nishing use. It reproduces the general type of design 
of selected Javanese pieces specially imported for the 
purpose. 





HEYWOOD BROUN TALKS FURNITURE 


VER the radio the other night Heywood Broun 

talked furniture. It was the R. H. Macy broadcast 
and Mr. Broun made it decidedly interesting, 

While I was towning about the other day I hap- 
pened into a large store; they call it Macy’s. They’re 
having a furniture sale. They tell me that before the 
opening of Macy’s furniture sale 487 freight cars came 
down the railroads to the store filled with the best 
of Grand Rapids and Chicago and High Point and 
New England. And it’s going out of the store as fast 
as 450 trucks can deliver it to New Yorkers ... On 
just one day last week New Yorkers bought 384 drum 
tables and 387 mahogany secretaries, and 700 beds and 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety two chairs. 
Satinwood and mahogany and walnut and tulip wood. 

New York is pretty important in furniture his- 
tory. An Albany boy came down river a hundred 
years and more ago, set up a cabinet-making shop 
downtown and developed a mighty nice business cut- 
ting up mahogany. I didn’t know him personally, but 
his name was Duncan Phyfe. Today, up in the 
American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum, you'll 
see several examples of the beautiful chairs and 
tables he made. He turned out these pieces for most 
of the first families of Manhattan, at prices which to- 





I. Maria, Bali’s most famous dancer, from the picture 
*Goona Goona.”’ 








Javanese in native costume. 


day would be considered a very popular song; his 
originals, at auctions, bring a fortune. Each century 
is a circle: Once more after a hundred years it is pos- 
sible to buy chairs and tables and sideboards after the 
Duncan Phyfe design, at prices which seem ridicu- 
lously low. Macy’s has copied these very chairs and 
tables. 

New York furniture history hasn’t always been 
so hot. There have been times when chairs were 
beautiful, and times when chairs were comfortable— 
and it looked for a long while as though never the 
twain would meet. 

Remember the Morris Chair, with the adjustable 
brass rod? 

Try and find one today. 

Remember the patent-rocker, that looked like a 
shiny black muffin on skees? 

I’ve always been fascinated by the subject of 
chairs, sofas, beds—anything that takes the weight off 
the arches. 

Seriously, there’s a very beautiful spiritual about 
an old colored woman who worked hard, all her life, 
and when she died and went to Heaven the Lord 
asked her what she wanted most of all. She told him 
she just wanted to sit down. Well, this furniture floor 
in the store I’ve mentioned would be paradise enough 
for her. 

She could choose from a hundred and seventy 
different living room chairs alone. She could lie down 
and rest her weariness on any one of fifty different 
types of twin day beds. I didn’t count them all. But 
out of 487 carloads, I’m pretty sure I might find the 
perfect chair to fit my—personality. And so could | 
you. 
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The Empire Koom at the Johnson & Faulkner Exhibit. See text below. 








JOHNSON & FAULKNER SHOW EXAMPLE ROOMS 

N THE first of March, Johnson & Faulkner 
QO gave an invitation exhibition of the resources 
of their printed fabrics, chintz, cretonnes, printed 
linens, toile de Jouys. It occupied the entire sec- 
ond floor, 7,000 square feet of floor space. 

A special feature of the event was the erection 
and equipment of four room groupings occupying 
a considerable portion of the floor at the right of the 
elevators. The construction permitted the presen- 
tation of four distinctive treatments, each room hav- 
ing two walls, the reverse side of the wall in each 
case being the walls of the adjoining rooms, the 
angles of all walls coming together at the center, 
and the open unwalled sides through which one ob- 
served the setting, faced in each direction as if 
each room formed the quarter of a square. 


In addition to a complete treatment—floor cover- 
ings, windows, furniture, pictures, mantels, and 
wall paper—the ends of the four dividing partitions 
were each provided with a pair of curtains com- 
posed of a neutral shade on the side that faced to 
the showroom but lined on the wall side with ma- 
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terial matching the fabric used in the room treat- 
ment. 

The four rooms comprised a sunroom, a dress- 
ing room, living room, and Empire card room, and 
the members of the J. & F. staff are to be congratu- 
lated on the results. 

A particular feature of the presentation is the 
fact that whjle the room ensembles are in every 
sense merely an architectural facsimile and not a 
real room, the character of the furnishings are in 
every respect complete and appropriate for the type 
of room in which they appear. There are no make- 
shift substitutes but the draperies have been made 
complete, the materials selected from the J. & F. 
stock, and the chairs are upholstered in J. & F. fab- 
rics. 

The collaborators whose names appear with 
full credit on the exhibition ijistings are: Richard 
E. Thibaut, Inc., Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co., Ficks 
Reed Co., Harry Meyers Co., Cossard Romano Co.., 
Inc., McCagney Carpet Co., Ferguson Bros. Mfg. 
Co., The Pillow Shop, Edward Garratt, Inc., J. A. 
Lehman, Inc., Edward Maag, Inc., H. L. Judd Co., 
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Kose Cumming, Jacques Lodart, Egli Co., Inc., 
Paul Moro, Celia Roth. 

The display is to remain intact until April 15th 
and is an inspiration of which the firm’s clients 
should take full advantage. 





FROM AN OBSERVANT CORRESPONDENT 

The writer is frequently confronted with the 
question of “moths in mohair” and therewith the 
attendant sad “experiences” of purchasers of mohair 
covered furniture. Have had an unusually good 
opportunity to see hundreds of cases during a pe- 
riod of many years. 

To those who do not have patience for details 
and must have the story “a la Tabloid” my answer 
is if you want mohair covering (and few do not) 


put a fair part of your investment under the cov- ° 


ering—that is, pay for a good job and if your furni- 
ture is used and given ordinary care you are safe 
from moths. 

The “three year guarantee” is not enough— 
mohair can be and no doubt is “moth proofed” but 
in my experience the “proofing” does not last long 


enough. If your problem is one of the immediate 
present and have noted the first signs of moth de- 
struction, have the covering removed, clean the 
back of the goods with a brush, put on a layer of 
sheet wadding, unbroken, over the muslin and put 
the cover on again. 

To go into detail—the reason for such universal 
“trouble,” due to moths, is almost wholly because 
of mohair used over cheap, so called “factory” up- 
holstery methods. As a contrast, the writer has 
seen mohair covering in use for over a generation, 
uninjured by moths. Woolen clothes do not be- 
come moth eaten if worn or brushed occassionally. 
Likewise, furniture in use and cleaned now and 
then, is safe if properly “built up.” Even in the 
case of cheaply constructed furniture the cushions 
are not injured because the moth does not get in- 
side, yet the rest of the covring is badly riddled. 

Have recently seen two cases of moth damage, 
one a needle point seat and back, only back was in- 
jured because only porous burlap covered the stuff- 
ing, seat being done in muslin and wadding. The other 


(Continued on page 50) 








A view on the floor at the Johnson & Faulkner Exhibit. 























“THE POWER OF THE PRESS” IN DECORATIVE 
ADVICE 


(Continued from page 30) 


indiscriminate wholesale decorative pronouncements. 
In our opinion they are of doubtful value to a sin- 
cere inquirer and fraught with the possibilities of 
great disappointment to one who attempts to ma- 
terialize their ambiguity of description. 

‘Question :—Would you outline a color scheme for 
a living room with a northern exposure? Please 
include colors for the rug, curtains, sofa, two up- 
holstered chairs and accessories. 

“Answer :—Since a northern exposure is inclined 
to be rather dull and cold looking I should plan if 
possible to counteract this by having the walls 
painted a light sunny yellow. Then with this yel- 
low, the zinnia shades are warm and glowing to 
use, and as a complement for them I think blue 
green would be lovely with copper and white for 
accessories. Sheer white for glass curtains and a 
coppery zinnia shade for side draperies on crane 
rods should be interesting for the windows, and 
for the floor perhaps a plain rug of blue-green. This 
leaves the sofa or chairs to bear the responsibility 
for pattern in the room, and so I should look about 
for a chintz that repeats as many of your basic 
colors as possible in a figured design; this would 
be used as covering for the sofa. One chair might 
be covered in the coppery zinnia color and another 
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in a rosy zinnia. A pair of white porcelain lamps 
and a big copper base lamp, bibelots, ash trays and 
vases of copper and white porcelain, and possibly 
a big copper plate to stand against the wall on the 
mantel or on a chest—these should accent the room 
smartly. A flower picture of vibrant coloring and 
rather good size, a patterned wall hanging, per- 
haps, and a row of silhouettes would be harmoni- 
ous for the walls.” 

We have had a great deal of contact with pro- 
fessional decorators over the last forty years, and 
during this period we can recall no individual who 
would have had the hardihood to suggest a theory 
of decoration for a specific room with the meager 
specifications contained in the question we have 
quoted. 

There is no consideration as to whether the 
room is a city apartment, a cottage, a country 
club, or an Eskimo igloo; geographical location, 
climate, environment, are all ignored. Even physical 
dimensions have no place apparently in determin- 
ing what shall be proposed. 

The statement is made that it is “a living room 
with a northern exposure,” as if that were a sufh- 
cient specification to enable a decorative diagnos- 
tician to prescribe for its treatment. Apparently 
also, it is sufficient, for without preamble or quali- 
fications the “decorative beauty doctor” proceeds 
to prescribe. (Continued on page 59) 












View in the newly-arranged department of the Shepard Store, Boston. For many years this department has been in two sections. 
It is now all on one floor, the seventh floor, at the front of the building with a beautiful outside view and flooded with daylight. 


Mr. Watson is very much pleased over the wonderful improvement the new arrangement provides. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


The Market Week and Western Retailers’ Con- 
ference, held at San Francisco during the week of 
February 13, proved a success beyond anticipation, 
with both attendance and sales exceeding the prelimi- 
nary estimates. Sales were well divided between buyers 
from the large Coast cities and those from the smaller 
communities and were of such a nature as to suggest 
that light stocks are the general rule. A series of 
meetings was held during the week by the Western 
Retailers’ Conference, the Western Furniture Market 
Conference and Institute and the Retail Furniture 
Association of California. ; 

The Western Furniture Conference, which met 
at San Francisco during Market Week, brought its 
session to a close with the election of officers, as fol- 
lows: President, Louis F. Breuner, Sacramento; vice- 
president, A. W. Wormwood, president Retail Furni- 
ture Association of Washington; A. E. Orr, president 
Retail Furniture Dealers of Oregon, Inc.; Fred Davis, 
president Rocky Mountain Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion, and R. W. Madsen, president Intermountain Re- 
tail Furniture Association. A. Cameron Ball, man- 
aging director Retail Furniture Association of Cali- 
fornia, was chosen Conference secretary, with the 
secretaries and managing directors of the district 
units as associate secretaries. 

The annual convention of the Retail Furniture 
Association of California was also held during Market 
Week, when officers were chosen, as follows: Presi- 
dent, Louis F. Breuner, of the John Breuner Com- 
pany, Sacramento; vice-presidents, Edward Lach- 
man, Lachman Bros., San Francisco; Reagan P. Con- 
nally, The Emporium, San Francisco, and H. E. Ben- 
nett ; treasurer, I. Shemanski, Eastern Outfitting Com- 
pany, San Francisco, and secretary and managing di- 
rector, A. Cameron Ball, San Francisco. 

The John Breuner Company, San Francisco, has 
transformed its basement into a bargain section in 
which odd pieces, broken suites, discontinued patterns, 
and the like, from the upper floors are offered at re- 
ductions. 

The Antique Warehouse, for some time located at 
441 Post Street, San Francisco, has moved to 532 
Sutter Street. 

The passing of George Walcom early in February 
at San Francisco, removes a familiar figure from the 
furniture, drapery and upholstery goods fields. Mr. 
Walcom, who was ninety-one years of age, was a na- 
tive of Germany, coming to this city in 1861. Some- 
time afterward he opened a furniture store to which 
his son George Walcom Jr. succeeded when he retired 
from active business a few years ago. Three sons 
and a daughter survive. 

George Hodapp, who represents the Seneca Tex- 
tile Corp. in the Pacific Coast field, has moved into 
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new offices in the Postal Telegraph Building, San 
Francisco. 

W. J. Hatton, in charge of the San Francisco of- 
fice of Lesher-Whitman & Co., Inc., is making a trip 
to New York to confer with his principals. 

Nason & Jellett, who recently opened wholesale 
showrooms at 545 Sutter Street, San Francisco, have 
received the sample lines of the Persian Rug Manu- 
factory, lately added to their list of accounts for 
Northern California and the Pacific Northwest. 
Samples of furniture have also been installed in the 
showrooms. 

The Drapery Service Shop, formerly located at 
2606 Market Street, San Francisco, has been moved 
to 1970 48th Avenue. 

George C. Wirth, featuring upholstery supplies, 
has opened for business at 420 Market Street, San 
Francisco. 

Lazzero & Thompson, featuring rayons and pun- 
jabs, have moved into larger quarters at 552 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, in the heart of the wholesale 
district. 

George DeBonis, buyer of draperies, rugs and 
affiliated lines for the City of Paris Dry Goods Com- 
pany, San Francisco, has returned to duty following 
an illness of several months. 

Lauren B. Mooney, formerly with Schumacher 
& Co., San Francisco, has joined the staff of William 
D. McCann. 

Tom Carter, buyer of draperies and affiliated 
lines for the White House, San Francisco, has been 
sent away by his firm for the benefit of his health and 
is expected to be away several months, 

Ethel Kerrigan, 251 Post Street, San Francisco, 
featuring art novelties and articles of decoration at 
wholesale, is retiring from business. 


Louis F, Breuner, president of the John Breuner 
Company, Sacramento, with stores at Oakland, Stock- 
ton, Richmond and Berkeley, is making an Eastern 
buying trip. 

The Indoor Garden Shop, conducted at 220 Post 
Street, San Francisco, by Lois Martin, is meeting with 
considerable success in combining gardening with in- 
terior decoration. 


Walter C. Spoerl, of Los Angeles, who has long 
handled the Cheney Brothers line in the territory West 
of Denver, is now also handling the lines of Walter 
Lee and Bailey & Griffin, Inc., it is announced. 

Chester M. Vallette has opened offices at 816 S. 
Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, Calif., where he will 
represent the Ponedel-Schagen Co., whose lines include 
those of Robert McBratney & Co., Inc., together with 
lines of his own. Mr. Vallette was formerly with 
S. A. Davis, veteran Pacific Coast representative of 
J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc. 

(Continued on page 54) 














PRIVATE EDINING-ROOM 
IN A CHICAGO HOTEL 


Wall paper successfully used to give color and charm in a 
room of impersonal character. 








DRAPED WALLS BESIDES DEADENING 
SOUND ADD A SUGGESTION OF 
LUXURY TO THIS TYPE OF LIVING 
ROOM 
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WITH: VRE 
BUYERS AND 
SELLERS 


MuLoveEEN: Sinon A. Mulqueen, who for seven 
years was buyer at Jas. McCreery & Co. and five 
years buyer at Frederick Loeser & Co., has taken over 
the responsibilities of buyer and manager of Mc- 
Cutcheon’s upholstery department. 

HarrRINGTON: Michael A. Harrington has joined 
the force of Lang & Fritz, Inc., 26 Cain St., Atlanta, 
Ga., to direct the department of interior decoration, 
hangings, furniture, etc., which the firm intends to add 
to its floor covering lines. Mr. Harrington was form- 
erly with Arnold Constable & Co., B. Altman & Co., 
and McGibbon & Co., of New York, and the W. E. 
Browne Decorating Co., Atlanta. 


HERMAN : Max Herman who is well known to the 
trade through his former connections as president of 
the Curtain Corporation of America, and more recent- 
ly with the U. S. Lace Co., is now in charge of the 
New York office of the Comfy Mfg. Co., at 261-5th 
Ave. He is covering the New York City trade and also 
Philadelphia. 


NEUMAIER: Eugene Neumaier, one of the best 
known curtain men in the New York area and doing 
business as Eugene Neumaier & Co. for a great num- 
ber of years, has closed his business and joined the 
sales staff of the Banner Curtain Co., New York. He 
will cover New York City, Brooklyn, and west of Chi- 
cago and South. 

TANNER: E. W. Tanner, well-known in the New 
York picture trade, is now associated with Paul L. 
Baruch, at whose showroom, 225 Fifth Ave., The 
Taber Prang Art Co.’s line will be shown. The New 
York business of this latter firm will be attended to 
by Mr. Tanner.as in former years. 

MoNntTGOMERY: Robert T. Montgomery, recently 
head of the rug department of the Vincent-Barstow 
Co., Cleveland, has resigned. He is better known per- 
haps through his many years association as former 


head of the carpet and rug departments of the May 
Co. of the same city. 


GuTLon: Sydney Gutlon of the Modern Curtain 
Co., accompanied by Mrs. Gutlon has just returned 
from a tour of Cuba and South America. 

Sitver: H. A. Silver, formerly with the mer- 
chandise department of the R. H. White Co., has been 


appointed assistant to Arthur Moulton, head of the 
drapery department. 


Rosrnson : R. A. Robinson, for several years with 
the Kleeman Dry Goods Co., Terre Haute, Ind., and 
subsequently as a member of the firm, and also with 
the F. N. Arbaugh Co., Lansing, Mich., and several 
other prominent stores in the Middle west, has been ap- 
pointed buyer and manager of the floor covering and 
drapery department of the Edward C. Minas Co., 
Hammond, Ind. 


Witu1aMs: Phillip M. Williams, for the past year 
and a half drapery buyer at Kresge’s, Newark, and 
formerly connected with stores in Washington, Wor- 
cester, and Boston, has been appointed buyer of dra- 
peries, blankets, and comfortables for the Adams, 
Flanagan Co., New York. 


Wuitinc: Giles Whiting of the Persian Rug 
Manufactory was elected treasurer of the Architec- 
tural League of New York at the annual meeting of 
that organization held March 1. 


PFEIFFER-BURGER: Walter Pfeiffer, buyer of 
draperies, silks, cottons, and domestics, and J. A. 
Burger, basement merchandise manager, both of 
Buffum’s, Long Beach store, California, were in New 
York when news of the earthquake reached them. 
Being unable to get in communication they left for the 
Coast by a United Air Line plane Saturday morning. 


DonaLp: Alex Donald, for twenty-four years 
with Morton Bros., Darvel, Scotland, and for the last 
thirteen years in charge of Morton Bros., Inc., New 
York, salesroom, has resigned. Mr. Donald has not 
announced his future plans. 


WITZLEBEN: A. Herman Witzleben of Marshall 
Field & Co., retail, Chicago, celebrates his fiftieth anni- 
versary of employment with that firm on April 17th. 
We believe Mr. Witzleben intends to retire from his 
position with Marshall Field & Co. on that date but 
that he has made no announcement of his future 
plans. 

DoneER: J. B. Doner, formerly in the store of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Detroit, is now merchandising 
linens, piece goods, and draperies with headquarters 
in Chicago. He succeeds T. F. Steinmetz who re- 
signed. 


McBratneEy: Robert McBratney of Robert Mc- 
Bratney & Co. was recently elected president of the 
Wool Club at its annual meeting. 

Ryan: Edward Ryan of Ryan & McGahan, cur- 
tain manufacturers has been in The Brooklyn Hospital 
for several weeks. He underwent an operation very 
successfully and is now convalescent. 

BLacKMAN: J. K. Blackman in charge of John- 
son & Faulkner’s Chicago office has been visiting the 
firm’s headquarters in New York City. 






















































































































































































KRAUTASCH: Walter Krautasch, formerly with 
Gould Mersereau & Co. Chicago office, is now cover- 
ing Wisconsin for the Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. of Bos- 
ton working from this firm’s Chicago headquarters. 

VeERMILYEA: F. O. Vermilyea, formerly with the 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. is now covering Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Iowa for the Stone-Cline Curtain Co. of 
Boston. 





OBITUARY 
LTE 


ArtHuR HIND 


RTHUR HIND, retired partner, in the firm of 

Hind & Harrisen, manufacturers of plush, and 
internationally known as a collector of rare stamps, 
died at Miami March Ist. 

The deceased was born in Bradford, England, on 
February 4, 1856. He attended the public schools un- 
til he was thirteen and then joined his father’s firm, 
Hind & Brothers, manufacturers of dress goods. In 
1890 he decided to take the plush section of. the busi- 
ness to America in order to escape the McKinley tariff 
bill on goods exported to the United States. He 
bought a plant in Utica and established the Hind & 
Harrison Plush Co., a business which subsequently 
received considerable impetus from the automobile 
trade, as well as from the women’s coat trade. 

In July 1896 Mr. Hind became an American citi- 
zen. He first became interested in the collecting of 
rare stamps through the purchase of a collection con- 
taining some 1,200 varieties and valued at about $4,- 
000. Since that time several collections have been 
added by purchase, including the Duveen collection of 
Great Britian for $170,000, a French collection for 
$63,000, and the Hugo Griebert collection for about 
$50,000, and others which at the time of his death, 
in rarities alone were valued at more than $1,000,000. 
It is understood among the deceased’s friends that his 
collection is to be offered at auction. 

At the time of his death he was president of the 
Johnson Hotel Co., a director of the Ramp Parking 
Garage Co., The Mohawk Valley Investing Co., and 
of the First Citizens’ Bank and Trust Co., all of Utica. 

He is survived by his widow, a brother, Fred 
Hind, and a sister, Mrs. Sarah Briggs, both of Brad- 
ford, England. 

BENJAMIN STERN 


ENJAMIN STERN, the last of the four brothers 

who founded the firm of Stern Bros., the New 
York department store, died on Wednesday, March 
8th, while on his way by automobile for a visit to his 
doctor. 

The deceased, who was seventy-eight years of age, 
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retired from business in 1928, and had been blind for 
some time. He with his brothers Isaac, Louis, and 
Bernard began a small dry goods business in a room 
on 22nd St. which gradually expanded until it occu- 
pied the entire house. In 1878 the store was moved 
to larger quarters on 23rd St. The deceased acquired 
other interests, principally real estate, and in 1888 sold 
his interest in the store to his brothers. 

Following the death of Isaac and Bernard, he re- 
entered the business in 1914 and under his manage- 
ment it was removed to an imposing new building on 
42nd St. Following the death of Louis Stern in 1922 
he became president of the firm, remaining in that po- 
sition until 1925 when a banking syndicate purchased 
control of the business for a sum, said to be $18,000,- 
000. 


His widow is his only survivor. 


Mrs. Fetrx McCosker 


The widow of the late Felix McCosker passed 
away on Sunday, February 26th, from an attack of 


pneumonia at the Victoria Home for British Aged 
Folks. 


J. W. Knapp 


J. W. Knapp, the Lansing, Michigan department 
merchant, died on March Ist in Daytona Beach, Flori- 
da. Mr. Knapp was seventy-four years of age and 
went to Lansing in 1884, establishing the J. W. Knapp 
Company in 1928 which is now a unit of the Conti- 
nental Dept. Stores. 


Robert PAUL COuTARD, SR, 


Just as we go to press we learn of the sudden 
death of Robert Paul Coutard, Sr., secretary and di- 
rector of B. Saubiac & Son, Inc. Mr, Coutard died as 
a result of injuries suffered in a toboggan accident at 
Candlewood Isle, near Danbury, Conn. Deceased was 
48 years of age. He is survived by his widow and 
three sons, Robert P. Jr., John, and Pierre, the former 
two being associated with the firm. 


Joun A. Hutton 


John A. Hutton of the traveling force of F. Schu- 
macher & Co., covering Chicago and Grand Rapids, 
died at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Omaha, on February 
24th. Deceased was stricken while on a trip in his ter- 
ritory. He had been with F. Schumacher & Co., since 
1924. He is survived by his widow and family. 





A NEW COLOR ORGANIZATION 

A. NYLAND, 425 Fourth Ave., is head of an 

e Organization known as the Color Institute of 
America which aims to establish a system of color 
nomenclature, a vocabulary by which one may defi- 
nitely express their color thoughts. The plans are 
rather vague at present, but it is to be hoped that with 
the association interested, something will develop that 
will meet this unquestionable need. 





CES SS. lel 





MARKET 
OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 





Bossom Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of 

oiled silk, oiled muslin materials and buckram 
curtain stiffening, have taken new and larger quarters 
at 79 Madison Avenue, New York. 


L. Jones & Co., dealers in carpets and floor cover- 

ing have taken new and larger quarters at 244 
Madison Ave. They were formerly located at 580 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


Tue Vatco Mfg. Co., of Boston, is showing a line 
of ready to hang awnings in bright colors and has 
found a very good demand for them. 


ARNOLD B. Cox, curtain manufacturer of Boston, has 
moved his factory from the 5th to the 4th floor of 
251 Causeway Street. 


Tue Ace Curtain Co., I. Sadman proprietor, for- 
merly of the Novelty Curtain Co., has opened a 
factory at 77 Bedford St., Boston. 


THE firm name, Distributing Co., distributors of the 

unique antique nail and tack puller illustrated 
in our pages last month, has been changed to C. H. 
Klueglein. 


Tue New York office and salesroom of Francis 

A. Brunner, Inc., of Philadelphia, have removed 
to 40 East 34th Street. The Manhattan district, 
New York State and the New England States will be 
under the supervision of Wendell J. Haller assisted 
by Martin E. Reis in New York City, William L. 
Cochrane of the Boston office in New England. This 
concern is represented in the Mid-West by Henry C. 
Froula of the Chicago office; on the Pacific Coast by 
T. F. LaSpada and in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
by Harold Davies. 


CURTAIN FIRM ESTABLISHES CANADIAN CO. 
ANNOUNCEMENT has been made that Powdrell & 
Alexander, Inc., manufacturers of curtains and 
draperies at Danielson, Conn., are to establish a 
Canadian company under the name of Powdrell & 
Alexander, Canada, Ltd., and are building a factory 
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A novelty weave in L. C. Chase & Co.’s Angora Velvet. This 
fabric is 54” wide and is obtainable in a variety of colors, sev- 
eral of them new to this type of material. 


in Cornwall, Ontario. It is expected to begin produc- 
tion by July. 


RONALD GROSSE REMOVES 
THE firm of Ronald Grosse, Inc., upholstery and 
drapery fabric jobbers, have moved to new 
quarters at 515 Madison Ave. At the time this is 
written they are occupying temporary quarters on the 
sixth floor but will shortly move into permanent quar- 
ters on the fourteenth floor, now being decorated. 


NEW IN MEADOX LINE 

SEVERAL new designs in damasks are being displayed 

by the Meadox Weaving Company. These pat- 
terns which are highly decorative are woven from qual- 
ity yarns to increase their wearing ability. They are 
also showing some new novelty weaves in silk and 
cotton, priced at a low figure considering the quality 
offered. The Meadox line is shown in Chicago by W. 
H. Compton, headquarters in the Republic Bldg. and 
on the Pacific Coast by J. P. Welch 1447 West 68th 
Street, Los Angeles. 


CONCERNING SELLING 

[N our “Special Notice” page appears an advertise- 
ment addressed particularly to manufacturers of up- 
holstery and drapery treatments. It relates to the 
subject of selling, a subject that lies close to the 
thought of the manufacturer of today because without 
an efficient selling organization to distribute the goods 
made by a mill, there is no need for the mill to operate. 
The advertisement is sponsored by a well-known 











































































































































































































“Peony Tree” design in the new line of printed linens of Has- 
brouck-Turkington, Inc. This fabric is 50” wide and is ob- 
tainable in seven colorings against either yellow or blue grounds. 


financial institution which pledges its word that all 
communications concerning the subject matter of the 
advertisement will be treated with the strictest confi- 
dence. Such safeguards give ample protection to 
any firm who desire to inquire into the the proposition 
that is set forth. 


NEW TRAVERSE CURTAIN ROD 


A New device shown at the semi-annual exhi- 

bition of the Chicago Drapery Manufacturers 
Association was a draw-curtain traverse rod, the in- 
vention of Harry Kruglick, an interior decorator em- 
ployed by the Metropolitan Draperies Co., and Charles 
S. Nudelman, a civil engineer employed with the Corn 
Products Refining Company. The new device is a 
rod with a groove in the upper and lower surfaces in 
which semi-circular clasps run. These clasps are at- 
tached at the top of the curtain in pleats. The clasps 
also are employed to catch the loops of a Corval 
heading. 

The new device does entirely away with the sew- 
ing of pleats and facilitates the removal of pleated 
curtains for cleaning as neither the pleats nor hooks 
are sewn to the fabric. 


SOME FABRICS AT BLUMENTHALS 


Srpney BLuMENTHAL & Co., (The Shelton Looms) 
are displaying a number of plain and vari-colored 
upholstery fabrics, some of which were used in Radio 
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City, and all offered for use for coverings for furni- 
ture in the modernistic style. 

Among the fabrics on display is Kinkimo, a mo- 
hair fabric with a short pile of which the loops have 
been left uncut, giving an unusual effect. This comes 
in ten or twelve colors and is 54 inches wide. 

Another is Alpalam, which is a heavier fabric 
with an unusually deep pile. This also is in the 54 
inch width and is obtainable in four dark colorings. 

Cordona is a cotton velour woven with a wide 
diagonal cord effect and comes in three colors, 54 
inches wide. 

Peppolap is a short pile cotton velour and comes 
in just one pattern which is a salt and pepper effect 
in black and white. 

Gallitu is a rayon mohair and is also a black and 
white mixture, giving the effect of an irregulaar stripe. 

Persikure is a very novel fabric with the pile so 
treated as to seem curled. This comes in seven colors 
including white. 

One of the newer fabrics has a long pile similar to 
the Alpalam, mentioned above, but is of finer quality 
and thicker pile. In brown this fabric is called 
Beaverite: in black it is called Sealkin. 

The foregoing does not represent all the fabrics 
which are on display but describes those of outstand- 
ing characteristics. 


PIEDMONT PLUSH MILLS APPOINT SELLING AGENTS 
T'HE Piedmont Plush Mills, Inc., Greenville, South 

Carolina, have appointed Hesslein & Co., Inc., 77 
Worth St., New York, as selling agents. An uptown 
showroom has been opened at 40 East 34th St., and 
Clifton Corley, Vice-President of the mill, is now lo- 
cated in New York in general charge, with headquar- 
ters at Hesslein & Co. 

The selling organization is as follows: 

W. F. Stieg, in charge of uptown Office at 40 E. 
34th St.; W. J. Norton, located at 77 Worth St., as 
inside man; H. E. Benson, part of the Metropolitan 
district and New England; A. J. White, the Metro- 
politan district; J. W. Corley, in charge of Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama and Tennessee; J. L. Young and 
H. M. Erwin, Texas, Oklahoma, and New Orleans; 
Edward F. Alf Company of Cincinnati, the states of 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Arkansas; J. P. Welch, 
formerly with Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Los Angeles 
office and warehouse located at 415 East 8th St., is 
caring for the Pacific Coast trade; H. H. Bruce, Chi- 
cago; E. R. Baxter, Boston; Henry C. Morris, De- 
troit, covers the automotive industry. 

Hesslein & Co., Inc., have offices at Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Bostou, Chicago, Dallas, and Los Angeles. 

The Piedmont Plush Mills manufacture a well- 
known line of velours and rayon plushes in a wide 
range and also mohairs for the furniture and auto- 
mobile trade. 
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THE NEW OEHRLE BROS. CO. LINE 


O celebrate their fiftieth anniversary Oehrle Bros. 
Co., Philadelphia, are at this time showing their 

new line of drapery and upholstery trimmings. Be- 
sides the items standard in almost all trimming lines 
they are introducing several new numbers among which 
is an extra large ball fringe made in all of the cur- 
rent popular colorings. They also show a double ball 
fringe in a wide variety of colors which they offer as 
especially suitable for use on very light-weight fabrics. 


Another new and interesting item is their inch and 
a half curtain braid in variegated colors made specially 
for use with plain fabrics. 

The highlight of their showing is a collection of 
wooden moulded fringes in a great variety of sizes and 
in a wide range of plain and combined colors. The 
staple item in this line consists of a single hanging 
wooden ball, but others are composed of a ball com- 
bined with a moulded bell and of triple graduated balls. 
The same type of trimming in a narrower range of size 
is made with the balls of glass, both clear and frosted. 

A series of photographs of draperies utilizing 
these new trimmings is on display in the firm’s New 
York office, and they show interestingly the extremely 
novel effects obtainable by the use of various types of 
fabrics used in combination with both the wooden 
moulded ball fringes and the glass ball fringes. 





NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY REMOVES 


HE New York Graphic Society have moved from 
the Steinway Bldg. to more commodious quar- 
ters at 10 W. 33rd St. 


As they are also interested in Louis Icart, Inc., 
and carry their entire line, exclusively, they have fur- 
nished a room especially for Mr. Icart’s work. 

Another interesting room has nothing but black 
and white etchings, and a third room contains their 
general line. 

Henri Lavallard, formerly of Henri Lavallard, 
Inc., is now affiliated with the New York Graphic So- 
ciety as general manager, and brings with him the 
greater part of his stock that he had in his old corpora- 
tion. Mr. Lavallard’s association with the New York 
Graphic Society will be of great benefit because his 
long experience in the French etching field will be use- 
ful to the organization, and the greater variety of stock 
in the New York Graphic Society gives him a wider 
range in making selections for his old customers. 





SOME RETAIL NEWS NOTES 


N the basement department of the Gilchrist Co. 
of Boston they have inaugurated a new policy 
based on the cash and carry idea and according to our 





Boston correspondent have found the public respond- 
ing to the idea with considerable volume of business. 





DDING another to their already large number of 
leased departments the S. P. Brown Co, recently 
concluded negotiations with the Bush & Bull Corp. of 
Easton, Pa., to lease the drapery department begin- 
ning on or about February 1. This department is at 
present located on the first floor of the building re- 
cently added to the Bush & Bull store, and will be re- 
arranged and enlarged. Leslie Chentow, formerly 
with Sulzbacher’s of Steubenville, Ohio, will be in 
charge. 





HE R. H. White Co. of Boston held their annual 
Spring curtain and drapery style exhibition in 
the auditorium on the third floor, March 6th, 7th and 
8th. Miss Beckett, stylist, lectured every afternoon 
at 3 P. M. on the proper decoration for different rooms 
and windows, using about thirty window treatments 
as examples. After the lecture the visitors were in- 
vited to visit the drapery department. Mr. A. Moul- 
ton reports that in spite of the bank crisis, the atten- 
dance was very good and that the response in sales 
was very gratifying. 








Black and white novelty curtain set new in the line of the 
ndrew McLean Co. 
































































































































































































RECENT MERCHANDISE 
INQUIRIES 


a department of information concerning stock items that can 
be profitably handled by up-to-date stores. 


156. A new display device for showing the effect of a 
fabric as applied to the covering of an upholstered 
chair. By placing the device in front of a length 
of fabric the outlines of a chair appear with the 
fabric in the form of its upholstering. A similar 
device shows the effect of a slip covering applied 
to a similar chair. 


157. A solid color chenille fabric with an interesting 
uneven weave of pile-like character and in twenty- 
eight plain colors including white. 50 inches wide. 


158. A woven Scotch plaid in four attractive combina- 
tions in a weight suitable for draperies or slip 
covers. 


159. A cotton velour with an extra long pile extremely 
showy and light in weight for curtain purposes. 
The shades are in keeping with modernistic trends. 


160. A lace panel window-shade, roller mounted, 84 
inches long and in various widths multiples of 9 
inches. Featured as equipment in a number of 
hotels. 


. Ready-to-hang curtains in white pique, fine and 
coarse rib, trimmed with contrasting bands and 
fringes. 


162. A lawn swing having an adjustable back rest for 
controlling the pitch of the backs of the settee 
benches. 


163. Slub yarn casement or bedspread cloth, 90 inches 
wide. 


164. A piece of convertible furniture serving the pur- 
poses of a junior glider, an adjustable chaise lounge, 
a double bed or twin beds. 


165. Ornamental brackets for a silk rope hand rail. 
Something of superior character for a fine job. 


Sources of supply for the above items will be given on 
request. If you have a need for any item of merchandise, 
the source of which is unknown to you we will gladly try to 
supply the information. 
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OPENING DATE OF FALL CURTAIN SHOW 
T IS announced that the opening date of the Fall 
Curtain Show, to be held at the Hotel New Yorker 
under the management of H. M. Waters, will be 
July 24th. 





HE lines of F. W. Maurer & Sons Co., trimming 
manufacturers, Philadelphia, are being shown in 
New York by A. Jacobson, 267 Fifth Ave. 
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L. C. CHASE TO HANDLE GOODALL FABRICS 
FORMERLY MARKETED BY LESTER WHITMAN CO. 

T is announced that the Goodall Worsted Co. have 

arranged to distribute their mohair draperies, 
curtains, flat upholstery fabrics, bedspreads, and 
shower curtains, through L. C. Chase & Co., Inc. For 
over twenty-five years these goods were marketed 
through the Lesher Whitman Co. and were popular- 
ized through the trade name, Lesher Mohairs. 

The lines mentioned above now added to the 
Chase lines of carpeting and mohair pile goods gives 
the firm a complete range of decorative fabrics for 
home furnishings use. 





A NEW CURTAIN IDEA 


HE Patchogue-Plymouth Mills have brought out 

a clever idea in an adjustable ready-to-hang net 
curtain. It is not necessary to hem a pleat for the rod 
to slip through; no sewing is necessary. The design 
of the net, on the filet order, furnishes openings wide 
enough for even a wide rod, and the curtain top is 
folded over until these apertures are opposite; then 
the rod runs through, the alternate openings thus hold- 
ing the curtain and at the same time making a frill top. 





CYRUS CLARK TAKE SPACE IN WHITMAN BLDG. 


N IMPORTANT development in connection with 

the business of Cyrus Clark & Co., Inc., eventu- 
ated recently in their becoming associated with Clar- 
ence Whitman & Sons, Inc., and their taking space on 
the first floor of the Whitman Building at 21 East 26th 
St. The Whitmans, it is said, are to act as factors for 
the Clark Co., who will continue to handle their own 
fabrics as a separate operating company in the new 
quarters. 





FROM AN OBSERVANT CORRESPONDENT 
(Continued from page 41) 


an old fine wool damask, badly moth eaten, because 
only burlap was used over stuffing. The makers of 
this furniture should be punished—for an outlay of 
a few pennies the covering in both cases would have 
been safe. 

A very informative bulletin may be had for the 
asking—Dept. of Agriculture publication No. 1566. 

Where outside back and arms are of wool or 
mohair a little extra caution is advisable to pre- 
vent moths from working, e.g.: sewing interlining 
to the covering or a coat of paste, water glass or 
shellac, on the reverse side before tacking on. 

To this writer it seems too bad that mohair 
should be passed up, when such a splendid furni- 
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ture covering can easily be preserved for a long 
period of wear. 

The many notions as to the “why” of.moths 
are of “snap judgment” variety. Possibly an-odor, 
disliked by moths, may sheer them away tempo- 
rarily. Sterilizing the stuffing is not enough, opin- 
ions to the contrary notwithstanding. The “germ” 
theory is held by some, which is also wrong of 
course. A very simple answer to this vexing ques- 
tion is “good upholstery” and any good upholsterer 
can make your furniture moth proof (except when 
stored away) if you give him a chance. 


The writer is not an upholsterer. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 








charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





CONVERTER - BOOKKEEPER - ACCOUNTANT — 

Eight years drapery fabric experience, converting grey 
goods mills, finishing plants. Computed inventories, 
monthly financial statements, yearly closing, checked 
credit, collections, desires connection. Address “Converter,” 
care The Upholsterer. 





SALESMAN’ well acquainted with the trade in Chicago 

desires a line of damasks, sateen, etc., on commission 
basis. Good references. Address “Damasks,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED calling on curtain manufacturers 

to handle as side line laces, insertions, panels made on 
Schiffli machines. Address Oscar Embroidery Co., Inc., 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


WANTED FOR PACIFIC COAST—Mill line of reason- 

ably priced furniture coverings or a linen cretonne with 
my present line of high grade damasks and coverings. Well 
known to the furniture manufacturers, department store 
buyers and decorators. Address “Well Known,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY CUTTER—fifteen years experience as cutter. 
A practical mechanic. First Class references. Address 
“Reliable,” care The Upholsterer. 


AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN—wide acquaintance among 

furniture manufacturers throughout metropolitan area de- 
sires mill representation. Produce volume business. Ad- 
dress “Aggressive,” care The Upholsterer. 


DECORATOR ESTIMATOR seeks position in a city of 

about 200,000 in department store or decorating establish- 
ment maintaining own workroom. Over six years experience 
mostly in New York City. Good sales promotion record. 
Address “Decorator,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—An active side line by a man calling on 

decorators and high-class stores in the Metropolitan district. 
Best of references. Address “Metropolitan,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


WANTED—Representative in Chicago and vicinity to carry 

an established line of printed linens and associated fabrics. 
Give experience and references. Address “First hand” care 
The Upholsterer. 








OF INTEREST TO FABRIC MANUFACTURERS 








with ample working capital. 


concerned. 








An organization has been formed for the purpose of providing New York salesroom 
and an aggressive, experienced sales representation through major territories for a se- 


lected group of drapery and upholstery textile manufacturers of good reputation and 


The personnel of this sales organization is composed of three men who combine 
in their experience functions of styling, mill and converting promotion, and sales de- 
velopment. As individuals for a long period of years they have maintained constant 
contact with leading buyers in practically every sales territory. They have the widest 


possible trade acquaintance and can furnish the best of credentials and references. 


They are sponsored by the undersigned who are empowered to undertake prelim- 


inary conferences and negotiations in the strictest confidence with reference to all parties 


Address all communications to 


THE TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
55 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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DYEING and CLEANING 


OF UNUSUAL AND DISTINCTIVE MERIT 
SPECIALIZING 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE 
AND RUG TRADE 


WE PRESERVE THE NEW FINISH 
FEEL AND STRENGTH 


FOR THE 


508 Burnet St. 
Utica, N. Y. 


INC, 
















































































Modern 
Furniture 


COFFEE TABLE £33 
Mahogany (5 ply) 
Size: 18” x 18” 

@ Height: 22” s 
Weight: 14 Ibs. 
PRICE $3.85 


A. MARTIN 
FURNITURE CO. 


Phone—Hegeman 3-2460 








PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 44) 


The Los Angeles Furniture Company, Goodan- 
Jenkins Co. and the Birch-Smith Furniture Co., of 
Los Angeles, have consolidated. Business is being 
carried on under the name of the Los Angeles Furni- 
ture Company at 724 Broadway, the former home of 
the Goodan-Jenkins Co. 


The S. L. Rust Furniture Corp. has opened a 
store at Pasadena, Calif. S. L. Rust is an old-time 
furniture dealer of southern California. 


Frederick George Bruns, 442 Post Street, San 
Francisco, has been appointed- wholesale sales repre- 
sentative in the Western Statees for the Allied Arts 
Guild of California, Inc. at Menlo Park, makers of 
hand-woven and hand-blocked fabrics and other lines 
for the decorative trade. 


The Curtain Store has been reopened at 2028 
Broadway, Oakland, Calif., by J. E. Mauerhan. 


A store has been opened at 369 B Street, San 
Mateo, Calif., by Gerald T. Remmers in which dra- 
peries, curtains, rugs, carpets and antiques are fea- 
tured. 


Jim Rae has opened a store at 11th and Mac- 
donald. Avenue, Richmond, Calif,, with lines made up 
of furniture and home furnishings. 


L. Samuels and William Anderson have opened 
a store at 50 South First Street, San Jose, Calif., where 
silks, woolens and tapestries are featured. 


The firm of R. H. Cass, Inc. has been ingorpora- 
ated at Oakland, with a capital stock of $25,000 by 
M. L. Cass, M. H. Cass and T. Fabre. A department 
store has been opened on Broadway. 

The drapery department of J. F. Hink & Son, 
Berkeley, has been moved from the basement to a 
prominent location on the main floor. Lester Hink 
is making a trip to the Eastern markets with several 
of the buyers to select stocks for spring. 


The Jost Furniture Company has opened for 
business at 2333 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. A large 
rug department is a feature. 

W. P. Ramsey has purchased the Home Furni- 
ture Company, 401 B Street, San Mateo, Calif. 

The Pacific Furniture Company, headed by H. 
Waxman, has leased the Dunn Building, Fulton and 
Kern Streets, Fresno, Calif., and will occupy this 
early in March. 

Two floors of the Culbertson Building, Spokane, 
Wash., have been leased for a furniture store’ by 
Frank and Al Pratt. 

A drapery shop has been opened at 600 Olive 
Way, Seattle, by Franklin Hall. 

The Spokane Dry Goods Company has taken over 
the Seattle Dry Goods Company, Second Avenue and 
Pike Street, Seattle. 

J. A. Mullen has purchased the stock and equip- 
ment of the Tacoma Upholstering Company, 1147 S. 
Tacoma Avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 

T. A. CHurcH. 
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Dyers of Rayon, Spun 
Rayon, Linen, Ramie 
and Jute Yarns 


Dyers, Bleachers and 
Mercerizers of Cotton 
Skein Yarn and Warps - 





An Alert Seasoned Personnel 


Globe operates with a deft, sure touch born of long 
experience. Vigilant eyes catch even the slightest 
irregularity. Skilled workers uphold a quality 
tradition known by three generations of mill men. 
A wide range of yarn dyeing, bleaching and mercer- 
izing requirements are handled in a fast-moving 
modern plant. Put Globe craftsmanship to work 
for you. 


Specialists in Indanthrene Colors 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


KINSEY & WORTH STS., FRANKFORD, PA. 
















PRACTICAL MODERN 


@ Style, comfort, conservatism—all with the Modern 
Influence 


#1520 Suite 


@ Made in Walnut, two piece carved feet, base rail i ; 
and stumps ex 2 te aes. 


@ A broad line of two and three piece suites and 
occasional chairs to select from 





Catalogue on request 


KLISE MFG. CO., Inc. 


Eastern Sales Office—192 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 














MODERN FURNITURE UPHOLSTERING 


By JouHn W. STEPHENSON Every illustration of the 1000 or more, has been 
Author of Draperg Cutting, oid Mabieg—Modeva Deters especially drawn to explain some feature of modern 
Sketches, etc. upholstering practice, and the accompanying text 


: is writte i ipti 
HE only practical workroom book on the sub- Be Matinee er ergs enor 
ject of Upholstering. Written and illustrated Used by the Apprenticeship Commission in the 


by a practical man, who has “worked at the bench” Apprenticeship classes of the New York Building 
from apprentice to shop foreman during a period Trades Congress. 
of years covering experiences both in factory and 243 pages, substantially bound in Art Buckram, 
retail shop. stamped in gold. 


Price—$6.00 postpaid 


20% discount for immediate acceptance cnly 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON, Inc. 373 nde AVENUE, NEW mae 
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We have a complete display of 
ALL PERIOD IMPORTED 


FURNITURE FRAMES 
suitable for all decorative purposes. 


Catalog sent upon request. 


a 
ITALIAN FURNITURE 
FRAME CORPORATION 
22 West 19th St. New York City 
Telephone—WAtkins 9-4196 
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PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 


RUGS MADE TO ORDER 
CHENILLE —HANDTUFT 








2 W. 45TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


620 So. Catalina St. 545 Sutter St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 







































































MM 


KENT—COSTIKY AN 


FOUNDED 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE—SECOND FLOOR 
Opposite Public Library 
NEW YORK 


Onizntat Rucs, Finzg Cuinesz Rvues 
Szamuess Prain Carpets 
SranisH anp Evrorean Hanprurtep Rvues 
Avususson & Savonneriz Rvues 
Antiguep Hooxep Rucs 
Stocx List “U” Sent on Request 

























































































MEYER THREADS 


are the Best for your workroom 


For CARPETS, 
DRAPERIES, 
SHADES and 


All sizes and 
colors for Hand 
or Machine 


UPHOLS. Sewing. 
TERY . 

. Prompt 
Samples free Service 





JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. 
LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 
“A Thread for Every Purpose” 






































FROM NOW ON 
(Continued from page 37) 

accomplishing more results with a given expenditure 
of energy in a given time—the cultivation of new 
methods of operation, new habits of thought, a new 
attitude pre-determined and relentlessly pursued to- 
ward your own business when necessary and the busi- 
ness of your community. 

At this time when new processes of governmen- 
tal relationship with business are undoubtedly in the 
making it might be wise to scan the possibilities of 
new influences in business from within to supple- 
ment new influences which may enter business from 
without. Apart from these possibilities it may be nec- 
essary to adopt new policies of financing in keeping 
with changing fiscal conditions. Business in general 
cannot expect to rise to a position of restored pros- 
perity by the use of out-moded schemes, powerful as 
they may have been in the building of great commer- 
cial institutions. 

In many ways the present is a new day. It requires 
new plans and policies that fit prevailing conditions, 
and it is none too soon to set about the consideration 
as to what those new plans and new policies shall be. 





TEACHING INTELLIGENT BUYING 


NE of the serious developments growing out of 
QO the present economic situation is the growing 
disposition on the part of consumers to learn the sub- 
surface values of materials offered for consumption. 

When dollars were more plentiful and purchases 
were not imperatively expected to last for so long a 
time, face values and the easily discernible attributes 
of quality were deemed sufficient to insure the con- 
sumer the necessary measure of satisfaction in the pur- 
chase, but surface qualities are known to be decep- 
tive, and so it’s the sub-surface component of value 
that is sought to be analyzed today. 

In keeping with this changed and more critical 
attitude on the part of the consuming public, the re- 
cent opening in Chicago of the Sears Clinic of House- 
hold Science has the avowed purpose of teaching in- 
telligent buying. 

The clinic, which is at 7 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, is not a medium for the sale of merchandise. 
According to the announcement of its sponsors, “it is 
operated for the exclusive, non-commercial purpose of - 
teaching consumers how to judge quality in merchan- 
dise and how to compare that quality with the price 
tags.” 

By lectures, demonstrations, and educational ex- 
hibits and literature the clinic endeavors to teach its 
visitors the difference between products of high or 
low quality and demonstrates how that quality, 
whether high or low, can be translated into a fair 
price; to make quality value and suitability the ele- 
ments to be weighed in considering a purchase, and to 
consider price as only a relative element which must 
be acceptable as fair in relation to the worth of the 
article as determined by standards of quality. 

It is hoped that with a greater knowledge of real 
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values and correspondingly fair prices there will de- 
velop a wider appreciation and an increased manu- 
facture and sale of the better class of merchandise. 
The realization that a dollar should not be expected 
to purchase the same amount or quality of material 
that could be purchased for two dollars and the co- 
relative realization that a seven dollar object cannot 
reasonably be sold at four dollars should develop a 
new attitude toward so-called bargain merchandise, 
and a knowledge of values on the part of the pur- 
chaser will not only tend to eliminate the strictly price 
appeals in advertising and selling but will bring about 
more prosperous manufacturers and merchants and 
more satisfied consumers. 


NEW MATERIALS FOR HOME BUILDING 

REVOLUTION is under way in the matter of 

of materials employed in the construction of 
homes and in the manner of their utilization. 

Houses of steel, copper, and even aluminum, as well 
as of wood and masonry built at the factory, with 
rooms such as kitchen and bath completely equipped 
and the rest ready to be assembled at the site, insulated 
against the cold and noise, and costing perhaps half 
as much as the present small house, have been de- 
scribed as awaiting the application of knowledge al- 
ready largely in hand in the concluding volume of the 
final reports of the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. 

The report of the Committee, which is embodied 
in the 11th volume of these reports just referred to, 
begins with the foundation and cellar and discusses 
the efficiency of present materials and practices as 
compared with others that might be used, with refer- 
ence to the entire house. 

The wastefulness of certain common practices in 
the matter of construction as well as in the operation 
of the finished home, the possibility of the elimination 
of the dirt and smoke nuisance, and the handling of 
such irksome nuisances as garbage are all covered in 
the report, together with the nature of the influence 
of housing in its various phases upon neighborhoods, 
public utilities, the financing and government of com- 
munities. 

The weakness of present laws and the possibility 
of improved housing laws are all covered in the char- 
acter of this report which supplements the ten previous 
volumes concerning the exhaustive inquiry made by 
the President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership during a period of nearly two years. 

The eleven volumes of the Conference reports 
can be purchased from the Department of Commerce 
at Washington for $10.50. Single reports are pur- 
chasable at $1.15, postpaid. 


INTERESTING EXHIBIT AT ART CENTER 
HE Annual Exhibition of Contemporary Decora- 
tive Arts by members of the Alliance of Art and 
Industry was opened at the Art Center, 65 East 56th 
St., on the afternoon of Thursday, March 9. The ex- 
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DECORATIVE and 
FURNITURE LEATHER 


The Johnson Leather Co., Inc., established in 1881, has 


sup} the olstery and decorative trades with high 
grade leathers for 53 years, gaining a reputation for qual- 
ity, reliability. and try throughout the country. 


We specialize in: 


FINE LEATHERS DYED IN ANY COLOR 

REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUES, FOREIGN AND 
CUSTOMER’S DESIGNS 

HAND PAINTED TOOLED AND EMBOSSED 
LEATHERS 


MOUNTING and TOOLING DESK TOPS 

MOUNTING AND STUDDING LEATHER DOORS 

LEATHER SCREENS HAND PAINTED, TOOLED 
AND EMBOSSED 
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All orders are promptly executed by our staff of capable 
craftsmen. 


In addition to domestic leathers, we carry a varied color 
selection of imported moroccos for immediate delivery. 


“JOHNSON FOR QUALITY” 
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JOHNSON 
LEATHER 
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COMPANY 





THE JOHNSON LEATHER CO., Inc. 


37-43 West 26th Street 
New York 


Telephone Bogardus 4-2966 
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Offering exceptional and prompt service as wholesale 
distributors of 


RUGS, CARPETS & LINOLEUM 








BIGELOW WEAVERS 
ARMSTRONG LINOLEUM 
PATCHOGUE PLYMOUTH 
OZITE RUG CUSHIONS 


We cut carpets and linoleum for 
the trade. 
e 
SPECIAL SAMPLES for 
furnishing lodge rooms, 
churches, etc. 


We specialize in BIGELOW BROADLOOM CARPETS 


- GLANZ . 
BEHM & 
HERRING 


625 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WINDOWPHANIE VALANCES 


SEES 


are in great demand among shop owners who realize the 
importance of attractive window fronts. Rich carved 
glass effects at low cost. Send for iliustrated catalogue. 


U. D. MALZ, 11 EAST 14th ST., N. Y. C. 
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THE UNIQUE 


ANTIQUE NAIL & TACK 
PULLER 


PAT. DEC. 13, 1932 U. S. PAT. NO. 1891164 


A TOOL FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Makes no damage on goods, nail or frame. 
Makes no noise and easy to operate. 
2 


A MONEY SAVER 


For every Upholsterer, Decorator, Cabinet 
Maker and Carpenter, Antique Repairer, Archi- 
tect and Designer. 
Price 75c each 
By mail, U. S. P. O. Money-order 90c 
Special Price for Dealers 


Cc. H. KLUEGLEIN 


7023 - 45th Ave., Woodside, L. I., N. Y. 
Tel. HAvemevyer 9-5981 














Progressive Motres 


CARD 
Dyeing and Moireing of | 


UPHOLSTERY and DRAPERY 
FABRICS 


Special Moire Designs and Patterns 
ness CPPS ccc 
PROGRESSIVE SILK FINISHING CO. 


Specialists in Moires 

















614-632 Clinton Street Hoboken, N. J. 
Phone: Hoboken 3-0771-0772-0773-0774 























Credit Reports, 


LYON 


FURNITURE 
MERCANTILE 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1676 


PUBLISHERS OF 
LYON-RED BOOK 
ARTHUR S LYON. GENERAL MANAGER 
. The Special Credit and Collection Bureau of the 
Furniture, Carpet, Upholstery, Undertaking, Lamps and Lamp Shades, 
Retrigerator, Stove and Houseturnishing Trades 
REFERENCE BOOKS, CREDIT REPORTS, COLLECTIONS 
Executive Offices: New York, 258 Broadway 
Boston,N.StationI ndustrialBldg. Cincinnati ........ 431 Main St. 
Philadelphia...1015 Chestnut St. Grand Rapids, 
Jamestown, N. Y... Fenton Bldg. Grand Rapids Sav. Bk. Bldg. 
Los Angeles...12th St. & Bway. High Point, N. C., 
Chicago....... 201 N. Wells St. Wachovia Bk. Bidg 
San Francisco, 149 New Montgomery St. 


PICKERS 22: 


FURNITURI 


MERCANTILE AGENCY 








EXCELSIOR 
FRED. FRANKE & CO., Inc. 
Simee 1904 
Manufacturers of 
BEDDING MACHINERY 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 








USE THE 
SPECIAL NOTICE COLUMN > 


for results 

















hibition, which continues until April 1, contains ex- 
amples of recent work of some of our better known 
and more aggressive craftsmen, and the presentation 
as a whole gathers importance from the fact that there 
have been few exhibitions of contemporary furnish- 
ings during the present season. 

Included in the display is a one-room bachelor 
apartment by Gilbert Rohde; a group of furnishings 
by Donald Deskey; a large velvet wall panel by Ruth 
Reeves; a modern grand piano, with rug, lamp and 
decorative accessories by Russell Wright; novel glass 
by Contempora, Inc.; Steuben glass by Walter 
Teague; textiles screens and wallpaper by Tommi 
Parsinger; tables and lamps by Walter Von Nessen 
and Margaret Kay; furniture by Hugo Gnam; screens 
and panels by Alice Donaldson and Elizabeth Wad- 
hams, as well as wallpapers, fabrics, ceramics and 
decorative metal objects by numerous members of the 
National Alliance of Art and Industry. 


PROGRESS AT CHICAGO WORLD’S FAIR 
IVE years ago when the Chicago World’s Fair, 
“A Century of Progress,” was projected it was 
decided that June 1, 1933 at 10 a.m. would be the open- 
ing hour. At this date, but sixty working days prior to 
the scheduled opening, there is every promise that the 
exposition will open on time. 

In addition to the various educational and enter- 
taining enterprises organized by the managers of the 
exposition, hundreds of industrial concerns have ar- 
ranged to participate in its opportunities, and on 
March 2nd the sale of exhibition space had reached 
the sum of $5,205,152.44. Over $1,530,000 of admis- 
sion tickets have been sold in advance, while the sale 
of souvenir tickets, inaugurated January 15, has 
reached the amount of $333,502. 


A TERM FOR “BAD TASTE IN FURNISHINGS” 

’ AST mid-summer a new term was coined by the 
L St. Louis Star and Times, a newspaper with a 
vision and a realization of the possibilities of the buy- 
ing stimulus that might follow an awakened public 
consciousness of a definite furnishing need. The term 
that was coined was “homitosis” (bad taste in home 
furnishing), By billboard, by car card, by truck pos- 
ters and by a thorough newspaper campaign the term 
“homitosis” with what it implies in the way of home 
furnishing negligence was thoroughly injected into 
the consciousness of readers within the territory 
covered by the newspaper. 

The entire expense of the campaign was borne by 
the Star and Times, and approximately 25,000 lines 
of promotion appeared in the newspaper within a 
period of two months. In addition, the plan was syn- 
dicated amongst other newspapers—the Chicago Her- 
ald & Examiner, Indianapolis News, Louisville 
Courier-Journal, Peoria Transcript, Atlanta Journal 
and South Bend Tribune—while several of the more 
progressive St. Louis furniture stores used the term 
“homitosis” in connection with their advertising. The 
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idea was also featured by several trade magazines, and 
it had the endorsement of a large number of retailers. 


POWER OF THE PRESS IN DECORATIVE ADVICE 
(Continued from page 42) 

We are quite within our province in holding 
up this newspaper item to criticism. Such an off- 
hand semi-official pronouncement on the subject 
of interior decoration is a belittlement of a sincere 
avocation. 

Interior decoration is something more than a 
glib smattering of decorative terms and a nebulous 
picture of assembled decorative units. Its princi- 
ples concerning a single room can no more be ex- 
pressed in a handful of glib sentences than can the 
principles of any professional practice which can 
be gained only over a long period of study, experi- 
ment, research and experience. 

We have no fault to find with the dissemina- 
tion of information to help the public to obtain a 
better understanding of the principles of decoration. 
What we do object to is the airy diagnosis of a 
room and its prescribed treatment in this psychic 
way as if the entire matter of decorating and fur- 
nishing a room is of such little serious consequence. 


“DECORATIVE ART FOR 1933” 

A worthy successor to a long list of yearly publi- 
cations that have followed the trend of changing 
decoration, “Decorative Art for 1933”, which has just 
been published, contains a vast collection of illustra- 
tions and descriptions of the more recent developments 
in architecture and interior decoration. For twenty- 
eight years “The Studio Year Book of Decorative Art” 
has not only recorded the developments of designers 
and craftsmen, but it has also been their inspiration to 
still greater achievements. 

The present volume, edited by C. G. Holme, con- 
tains in its 140 pages over 200 illustrations, including 
a series of interior schemes in natural color. It covers 
the subjects of architecture, interior decoration, light- 
ing, textiles, furniture, pottery, metal, and glass, is 
practically worldwide in the scope of its interest, and 
is one book which year after year may be depended 
upon to keep the decorator in touch with developments 
both at home and abroad. 

‘Decorative Art” is printed and published in Lon- 
don by The Studio Ltd., 44 Leicester Square, W. C. 2, 
and is handled in America by The Studio Publications, 
Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y., Cloth bound, $3.50; in 
wrappers, $2.50. 

As in other years, the pictorial quality of this 
volume is its chief charm. Half-tone illustrations, as 
well as the plates in color, cover practically every phase 
of interior furnishment, while the architectural fea- 
tures showing home exteriors are no less interesting 
and authoritative. 

The Index of the names of craftsmen whose work 
is found within its pages is unusually long, comprising 
254. individuals and firms whose work is represented 
by illustrations of at least one and in some cases as 
many as four examples, 














MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, 
OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


of special interest to Manufacturers 
of Interior Furnishings 





Class 60 Machine 
Write for details regarding 


STYLES 60 W, 60 U and 60 Q ; 
For plain and ornamental edge finishes on Ruffled Curtains, 
Valances and Draperies of all kinds. 


STYLE 60 RD 
For a strong three thread edge, straight or scalloped, on 
Rayon Bedspreads and loosely woven fabrics. 


STYLES 60 ABB and 60 DSB 
For joining upholstery fabrics in a flat butted seom for 
subsequent processing. 


Let us demonstrate the work of these machines 
on your own product, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 
24 LAUREL ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 























SUAS 


aso. U & PATENT OFFICE 








Made of selected long staple cotton. 


MERCERIZED COTTON THREAD 


Economical and adaptable sewing thread for 
DRAPERIES. Used on Silk, Cotton and 
other Fabrics. 


Complete line of all shades in stock. 
Send for color card and prices. 


HENRY MYER THREAD MBG. CO. 
319 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl, 











JL EA TH E RS 


For fine upholstering SOLD by the YARD. Hide 
joined to hide in rolls 25 yards long and 36” or 
27” wide without visible joint. Write for infor- 
mation and prices. 














DUAL LEATHERS CORPORATION 7 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 








F.C.HUYCK& SONS 
KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 
Kenwoop SilEvE CLOTHS 
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Subscribers to the National Wallpaper 
Publicity Campaign 


STRAHAN WALLPAPERS 








No. 7050—Journey’s Enp . . . One of the best artists in Germany has 
made this design for us. It is a@ distinguished impression of 
harbors, villas and gardens, softly printed. 


Wallpapers 


give most for your money 






OW can you secure the maximum new appear- 
ance for the least money? The best answer is 
a really good wallpaper. After 45 years of success- 
ful experience, the Thomas Strahan Company has 
this year produced the best new designs in its 
history. ... 







Insist on Strahan Wallpapers When You Buy 


THOMAS STRAHAN 
Company 


ESTABLISHED 1886 New York Showroom: 
Factory: 417 FIFTH AVENUE 

CHELSEA, Chicago Showroom: 

6 NO. MICHIGAN BLVD. 























MASS. 























As illustrated in the March issue of 
House & Garden 











LLOYD'S 


Ready for Distribution 
end of March 


This collection of ‘better quality” wall 





papers is certain to appeal. to those 
desiring wall coverings of the more 
exclusive type—prompt applications 
advisable since supply is limited. 





Should you not have the. 1933-34 
LLOYD sample book of Japanese 
grass cloths, kindly write for it. 


W.H.S. Lloyd CO.,INC. 


Importers of Better Wallpapers 
NEW YORK, 48 West 48th Street 





CHICAGO NEWARK 
434 So. Wabash Avenue 71 Washington Street 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES 


1051 So. ‘Alvarado Street 











420 Boylston Street 
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Pattern 1546 


oc a 
RESIST-O-LITE LINE 


This collection of wall papers 
is unquestionably a vital con- 
tribution to the new season. 


BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 
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A MONTHLY PUBLICATION 

DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 

OF THE DECORATIVE TRADE 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
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Spring Renovation on the Deferred Payment Plan ...... 34 
DEcorATOR PROMOTION OF WALL PAPER ...........0.e0- 35 
Smart Sire Covers ENLIvEN SPRING ENSEMBLES ........ 37 
TuH1s MontH’s Drapery SUGGESTION .............0.e00. 40 
The Old Things Return to Style .............c.ccccccce 42 
Illustrating this Month’s Drapery Suggestion ............ 43 
Pacific Coaat FUG oc bi vcsscdecc de nenciatelee 44 
With the Buyers and: Sellers 23 oc.6cicicccs cede conecinn 45 
OBITUARY : 

James ©. Riley, W. Lb. Warnes... oni eee 45 
MARKET OFFERINGS AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY ......... 47 
At the Metropolitan Museum .............0.-cccceeccck 50 
Sportal. Watiens «xs s0ssdvetind cadets piieksd cee 51 


$53.00 


will deliver this 


Exrxo Fapric 


VISIONER 


(in New York and New Jersey) 


to your store and greatly aid 





you in selling Upholstery and 
Slip Cover Materials by show- 
ing the finished effects as 














they will appear on the chair. 





Fabric ordinarily displayed Visioner placed im front of fabric 


TYPE No. 1, showing slip cover with pleated valance. 
Can be had showing without pleated valance, Type 1A. 


It is only necessary to set this visioner 
close against the fabric preferably in a 
reclining angle to obtain the best effect. 
The visioner is solidly set in a strong wood 
frame. 

This Fabric Visioner may also be had to 
illustrate an upholstered chair in the same 
size frame. , 


This Fabric Visioner is 
only $3.00 delivered in New 
York and New Jersey. 

$3.50 delivered in Chicago 
and Points East. 

$4.00 delivered West of 
Chicago. 





Louris KLEPPER 


24 East 21st Street, New York City 














ApriL 15, 1933 
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First Prize 








O stimulate interest in better design 


of printed goods, Johnson & Faulkner 
Inc. announce this design competition 
open to all professional Decorators, either 
entering as a firm or as an individual. The 
winning prize designs will be produced on 
linen, chintz or cretonne, and the first prize 
fabric will be used in the decorating of a 
room which will be on public exhibit in 
the early fall months, giving full credit to 
the designer or designers. All de- 
signs submitted will be on exhibi- 
tion for a two weeks’ period, and 
those not winning a prize will be 
offered for sale to manufacturers 


















































DESIGN 
COMPETITION 


Second Prize 


Third Prize 
Fourth Prize 





$25000 
L022 
¢ Jee 

Pi hs 


OPEN TO DECORATORS, THEIR ASSISTANTS 
AND OTHER PROFESSIONALS 


a price set by the designer. All entries 
must be received by mail or messenger at 
our showrooms, 45 East 53rd Street, New 
York City, not later than 6 P. M. Thursday, 
June 1, 1933. The exhibition will open 
Tuesday at 2:30 P. M. June 6th, and end 
June 20th. The judges will be selected from 
among leading Decorators, an outstanding 
authority from the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, or the Chicago Art Institute, and 


this unique competition. Use cou- 






























os 


an editor of a leading Home Fur- 
| | IE 


nishing magazine. 
Write today for complete pro- 

Established 1823 
JOHNSON & FAULKNER 


gram giving full specifications of 


in the arts and trade industries at pon below and mail at once. 


“Design Competition, JOHNSON & FAULKNER, Inc. 
45 East 53rd Street, New York City 








Please send me your four page printed program § Name_.....-.-------------------- 
and instruction sheet stating how I may enter the Firm Name............---------------- 
Prize Design Competition. Fe eT 
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